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For the Companion. 


SCRIP FOR TWENTY DOLLARS. 


By Mrs. E. D, Kendall. 
Ix TWo CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

Oscar put the five-dollar package into his 
pocket. 

At the foot of the stairs, he stopped again. 

“Wouldn't it be better to take the five dollars 
from one of the ten-dollar packages?” he 
thought. ‘The cashier may remember that he 
handed me three packages; and if I give Mr. 
Carter only two, and he also remembers the 
number, should the mistake be discovered, I 
should be charged with theft.” 

Oscar shuddered at the suggestion. 
science once more whispered,— 

“Carry it all back now.’’ 

“It will take too long to explain,’’ was the 
answer of the evil suggestion to the good. ‘Mr. 
Carter told you to be quick, and you have al- 
ready lost several minutes. Besides, here comes 
somebody.”? 

A gentleman passed him hurriedly, running 
up the staircase. Oscar’s heart beat violently, 
and his knees trembled with nervousness and 
fright. The banking-house door closed upon the 
stranger, and the steps ceased. 

‘Do it now!’’ urged conscience. 


His con- 
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SCRIP FOR TWENTY DOLLARS, 


of those days, he was instantly flogged. Another 
boy was then asked the question, who repeated 
the grammatical rule, and took young Tooke’s 
place in the class. At this Tooke, who had 
borne the flogging without a whimper, cried. 
The teacher asked him what he meant. 

“TI knew the rule,” said the young philoso- 
pher, ‘tas well as he did, but you did not ask for 
the rule, but the reason. You asked why it is 
so, and I do not know that now.”’ The master 
is said to have taken him aside and given him a 
“Virgil’’ as an atonement for the injustice done 


| him, and Tooke was very proud of the book. 


————~+or—__—__ 
For the Companion, 

LOTTY’S WALK TO BOSTON. 
It was nine o'clock in the morning. By the 
road-side sat a little child. <A rough-looking 
man came driving slowly by. He had red_ hair, 
athick red beard, and light blue eyes, so light 
that they seemed almost white. 

The man was nearly at his journey’s end, but 
something in the child’s face attracted his atten- 
tion. Perhaps it was because he had a little girl 
in his rough home that he had left a few hours 





When he came down, he found Mr. Firth, Mr. | money back to the Ossonet Bank, where it be- | 
Kennedy, and Mr. Carter in close conversation longs. It isn’t mine, and never can be, even if I 


ago, and the pitiful expression in this young face 
touched his father-heart. 
Almost instinctively he stopped his tired horse, 


“Tt is too late,”’ suggested the tempter. “Take | with the bank cashier, who was gesticulating in | 
the money from the ten-dollar package; give | an earnest and positive manner. <2] 
Mr. Carter the three packages of two fives and a| Possibly an hour had elapsed since Oscar had 
ten, You can’t be found out. Who can know | brought back the scrip. It had seemed to him an 
that you took the money? No onc. It’s impos-| age, so terrivic had been his suspense, and now | 
sible.” he felt as though the decisive moment had ecme. | 

With trembling fingers and a heart clouded | Ile was in agony from his fears. He was sure 
with apprehension, he took the money. He en-| that his duplicity and dishonesty had been re- 
tered the store, breathless with haste and guilt, | vealed,--that he was on the eve of being dis- | 
and sid the money upon Mr. Carter’s desk. graced and dishonorably discharged, for he was | 

The latter looked a second at the loose pack- 
age, but counting the money within it, and find- 








service any boy known to be a thief. 


certain Mr, Kennedy would not tolerate in his | 


never commit another theft. I don’t know what | and looked down upon her. He saw that she 
made me take it. But I do know, I'll never be} wag pretty. Her large, dark eyes were raised 
guilty of a second dishonest act, as long as I | fearlessly. The little blue check sunbonnet had 
live. I don’t remember such a wretched day as | fallen to her shoulders, and the thick, flat, brown 
this has been.” | curls were plastered on her forehead by the per- 
“I knew you were sorry, Capelle. I once) spiration caused by walking in the sun. 

went through an experience not altogether un- | 
like yours. Perhaps it taught me a lesson of | his ear. 
charity. At all events, I hope it gave me an in- | 
terest in young men who are thrown among the | 
temptations of city life, and who, like yourself, 

| have good impulses, and mean to do right, but 


Presently a clear, musical little voice reached 
“Is Boston very far off now?” 

“My next stopping-place, puss. Are you go- 
jing to Boston? There's only the long bridge, 







ing it correct, did not say anything. In another 
moment he doubtless forgot altogether the cir- 
eumstance. : 

The five dollars in Oscar’s pocket began to 
weigh heavy. Ile knew it did not belong to him. 
He knew it was the evidence of meanness and 
dishonesty. Now it was too late to right the 
Wrong. He felt that he was a thief,—not a whit 
better than other thieves who were confined by 
prison bars and bolts. He despised himeclf for 
his weakness and wickedness. Had all the 
money at that moment been in his hands, he 
would have shot back to the bank building, and 
laid it before the cashier. 

He was nervous and excited. Hither and 
thither he ran about the store, on this errand 
and that, but not with the clear-headcd attention 
to what was wanted of him, which usually char- 
acterized his ready obedience. He jumbled 
messages, and blundered with the bundles, and 
forgot directions, till Mr. Fosdick nearly lost pa- 
tience with him. 

“What ails you, Capelle?” at length he asked. 
“You are not yourself to-day.”’ 

“LT don’t know,”? said Oscar, ashamed. 
hea: isn’t right, I believe.”” 

“I believe so, too,” remarked Mr. Fordick; 
and added, kindly, after a moment, ‘You've 
been overworked, lately. T’ve seen it, but 


“My 


haven't been able to help it, business has rushed | 


80 within a month. 


We must give you a rest of 
a day or two. 


V’ll manage it. But get through 
to-day as well as you can. Johnson shall spell 
you, by-and-by.”” 

Poor Oscar! His heart swelled at Mr. Fos- 
dick’s considerate sympathy. Never in his life 
before had he felt so much like giving way to 
his emotions. It was all he could do to keep 
back his tears and to hide his guilty secret. He 
Was nearly ready to make confession, indeed, 
and doubtless would have done ro in another 
minute, for he felt that Mr. Fosdick was his firm 


friend, had not Mr. Firth called him to show a 
Stange gentleman up stairs to the wholesale 


Toom, where he was detained some ten minutes 
by one of the clerks. 


He waited, expecting every moment to be| 
| called into the counting-room. But what was | 
his surprise to see Mr. Carter bend towards the | 
, cashier, and hear him say,— | 
| ‘Leave the matter to me, Mr. Sallowy, leave | 
| the matter tome. I will see whether you have | 
reasons for your suspicions.” | 
‘Tam willing to leave it in your hands, but 1} 
cannot see how any error can be traced to us in | 
| the matter. Your memory is good, and you! sake, and for His sake who desires your good 
' 
! 


“Now, I know of an association that will help 
you in a good many ways, Capelle. I’m a 
member of it myself. It’s the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 
it. You'll never be sorry if you do. About that 
money,—let me have it, and I'll take it in to Mr. 
Salloway, and explain the whole matter to him. 


should know positively how much scrip was 1e- | more than words can express?” 
ceived.” | “Yes, sir. Forever!” 
| Perhaps you think Oscar's heart bounded with | ‘Well, I believe in you. 
| delight at the unexpected turn the affair had | this, too. 
taken. On the contrary, he felt utterly misera- would hear a word to-day against your honesty. 
| ble. His remorse was intensified. His self-hu-| They’ve never doubted you. 
| miliation was extreme. Recollecting Mr. Car- | Fosdick.” é, 
| ter’s peculiar glance when he noticed the loore| Oscar gave him the money, for which he had 
package, he felt almost certain that that gentle- | so nearly sold his character and all that makes 
man had shielded him against his own apprehen- | life desirable; and the next day Mr. Carter re- 
sions of the actnal facts of the case. | deemed his promise to him, making for him a 
When the store closed that evening, Mr. Fos- new friend in Mr. Salloway himself. 
dick said,— Five years passed away. One bright morning 
“Capelle, we shall give you two days’ vacation, in June, Capt. Fabyan fell asleep in his great 
and the firm are going to do something hand- 
| some by you next year. So don’t be disheart- 


And I'll tell you 


ened.”’ ! her return from a neighbor's. 
On the way up the street, Mr. Carter overtook After the funeral, his will was opened, and) 
him. Oscar found himself, by its provisions, the pos- | 


“Capelle,”’ he said, “I’ve done you a service | Sessor of five thousand dollars. This he invest- 
to-day out of sheer pity. I know you necded 
that money, or you wouldn't have taken it. 
And what's more, it has troubled you all day. 
| If yon’d been in the habit of stealing, 1 wouldn't 
have screened you. But I’m pretty sure you 
haven't been. You're an honest fellow at) 
heart. And all I ask of you is this: promise me 
that that five dollars shall ke the last money 
you'll ever put covetous fingers upon, that! 
doesn’t belong to you.” 

Oscar could scarcely commend his voice to 
answer a word, and it trembled perceptibly as 
he replied,— 


ception of two hundred dollars, which he placed 
in the savings bank to the account of John Car- 
ter, Jr., sending the bank-book to the little lad 
with a white paper band about it, endorsed thus: 
“In memory of September 15, 18—, the day of 
my salvation. Oscar CAPELLE.”’ 


seis ee 
THE REASON AND NOT THE RULE. 


Horne Tooke, 1 noted English politician and 
philologist of the last century, was a philosopher 
| whena school-boy. His teacher once asked him, 
“Mr. Carter, you’ve been better to me than I, why a certain word was put in such a case or 
deserve, and I’m sincerely grateful to you. But/ mood. Young Tooke answered, “I do not know,” 
jif I live till to-morrow morning, I'll earry the | for which, in accordance with the strict discipline 


get into slippery places before they're aware of it. | 
I want you should join | 


And after that—may I trust you, for your own | 


Neither Mr. Firth nor Mr. Kennedy | 


Neither has Mr. 


chair, in the sunlight, and never woke again. | 
Hlis sister discovered him there, already dead, on | 


ed in the firm of Firth & Kennedy, with the ex- | 


*way yonder, to cross, and you're there.’’ 

The child drew a long sigh of relief. “I’m so 
|tired!’”? she said. “Guess I'll rest a little 
| longer.” 
| “Where d’ye come from?”’ asked the drover. 

‘Way from Thornville,”’ mentioning a town 
about twelve miles off; and she lifted her old 
sun-bonnet to its proper place, and tied the 
strings. 

The drover took his basket, which was filled 
| with crackers, and ham, and cheese; and, as the 
place happened to be somewhat secluded, he 
clambered down from the high wagon, and seat- 
ed himself beside the child. 

“Hungry?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said she, simply. 

“Then eat;’’ and he filled her hands with 
lerackers. ‘So you're goin’ to Boston—sich a 
|mite as you? Well, well!” 
| “I’m going to see Dr. Iris. Do you know him?” 
queried the girl eagerly. ‘‘He lives on Tremont 
Street, and he fixes people's eyes. That's all he 
does do. One of the neighbors told my mother 
about it, and she said that he alinost makes the 
blind see. I walked all the way from Thorn- 
ville.”’ 

The drover paused in the act of taking a huge 
bite of his improvised sandwich. 

“You walked!” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘When did you set out?” 

“Yesterday, in the afternoon. Mother thinks 
I spent the night at Cousin Sara’s, and I did 
mean to, ‘cause I wanted her to go with me; but 
she was sick, so I came right on.” 

“Whew! Walked from there, eh? 
, you spend the night?” 
| “In a barn.” 


Where'd 


“What? In a barn? Well, you are one of 
‘em. Your mother must hey a sight o’ faith in 


” 


you. 
“O, she don’t know it. I mean she don’t 
know I’ve come all this way. I stay days some- 
times at Cousin Sara’s, And there’s Betty at 
home, — she’s my sister, and, though she is 
laine, she can do a good bit; but I couldn’t bear 
to see mother suffer so.” 
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“If that don't beat all!’ exclaimed the drover, 
after a long stare of admiration. “She's the 
pluckiest little critter ever I did see. Well, all I 
hope is that you may do what you come for; but 
I don't know. Dr. Lris, I s’pose, is one o’ them 
rich fellers that wants big fees.”’ 

“But [don't want him to come for nothing,” 
said the child, 

“Don't?” 

“No, Pil pay him when I am grown up.” 

The drover threw back his big head, opened 
his huge mouth, and uttered two or three explo- 
sive sounds, that were, I suppose, laughter to 
him. 

“Well, that’s too good!”’ he roared. “I’m 
blessed if I ever saw anything so funny in all my 
born days. A kitten like you talking about pay- 
ing when youw’re grown up. 
be now, miss—miss’’— 

“My name’s Lotty, and I’m nine next May,” 
said the child, with a serious manner, and noth- 
ing daunted by his air of amused interest. 

“Well, well, | never!’’ muttered the drover, 
rising and stretching his brawny frame. “But 
come, I'll give you a ride as far as Boston, any 
way;” and the next moment he lifted her, as if 
she had been a feather, and placed heron the 
seat beside him. 

So they jogged along behind the staid old 
horses, while the man pointed out the sights. 
Everything was novel and delightful to the little 
woman, The long bridge, the sparkling water, 
the vessels, and sail-boats, and steam-tugs; the 
glint of the sun upon the river; the fine carriages 
that rolled past them. Everything she saw she 
treasured, that she might carry the picture home 
fresh to her mother, and beguile the long, dark, 
painful hours, with the story of her experience. 


How old may you 


Leaving her with some pennies in her hand, 
and as near to the place of her destination as he 
conveniently could, the drover went on, quite 
lost in admiration of this brave little soul, and 
Lotty began to look about her. 

The noise of the streets, the hurrying, jostling 
throngs, the eries and clamor of the news-vend- 
ers and strect merchants, disconcerted her a lit- 
tle. In all her life she had never seen such be- 
wilderingly beautiful things as the shop windows 
displayed. It was as good as a trip into fairy- 
land, and a thrill of genuine pleasure caused 
her for a moment to forget the responsibility of 
the errand she had taken upon herself. 

It we a long time before she found the loca- 
tion she desired, and then, poor child, she lin- 
gered about the door with the sensitive fear of a 
She had pictured to herself so terrible 
an object, terrible mainly because of the dignity 
and power with which she had invested the skil- 
ful oculist, who could do, it seemed to her, almost 


hovice, 


what he would with disease,—she had so pictured 
him, I say, that the thought of meeting such 
greatness, embodied, probably, in the form of a 
tall, princely personage, who would scarcely 
deign to look upon her, caused her poor little 
heart to throb almost to suffocation, At last she 
summoned sufficient courage to pull the door-bell. 
A handsome, motherly-looking woman opened 
the door, for the doctor's servant, who usually at- 
tended to that duty, was busy putting the doc- 
tor’s horses in harness, 

“L don’t think the doctor can see you now, 
little girl,” said the housekeeper, looking some- 
what disdainfully upon the small figure and the 
homely cape-bonnet, in whose disfiguring shadow 
the soft brown eves were almost hidden from 
Lotty faltered then. What should she do 
in the great, crowded city if her mission had been 
in vain? 


sight. 


“Q, please let me speak to him just a moment! 
Tcame all the way from Thornville, and [haven't 
anywhere to go.” 

She burst into tears. The sob, and the pathos 
of the child’s tones had penetrated into the inte- 
rior of the house. 

“Who is it, Mrs. Sanderson?’ spoke up a sin- 
gularly manly voice, as some one crossed the 
hall. 

“Only a little girl, sir. 
distance, 
thought” 

*Never mind; let her come in. 
minute or two,” 


She’s come a good 


she says, but as it’s after hours, I 


I'll give hera 


Another second, and Lotty, her brain all ina 
whirl, found herself breathless and trembling in 
a bright-looking room, standing in the presence 
of a slender, light-haired gentleman, whose 
smiling eyes, like two benignant suns, seemed 
to send light and cheer into her poor, cold, 
frightened little heart. 

“Well, anything the matter with your eyes, 


little woman? Come here and let me see.” 


Lotty, too much frightened to speak, went 
forward mechanically. 
“They don’t loots like it. Suppose you take 


off your bonnet and let me examine them more 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Lotty pulled off the dingy head-dress, disclos- 
ing one of the sweetest and fairest faces that 
heaven ever lent to earth. 

“It isn’t my eyes, sir, it’s mother’s,’’ she said, 
falteringly. 

“QO! And who is mother? 

“It’s Mrs. Gaddis, sir, and we live in Thorn- 
ville.”’ 

“We do? 
here.” 

“Only a few miles, sir. 
yesterday.” 


’ 


But that’s a long distance from 
I walked in since 


“Walked?—coming, John, in a few moments,” 
he added, as the servant came to the door. 
“Did you say you walked?” 

“Yes, sir. I felt so bad for mother, because 
she can’t sew any more, and that’s the way she 
earns our living. For Betty is !ame in the hip, 
and can’t go out to service, and mother, now she 
can’t see very well, cries a good deal to think 
she can’t work, and that makes her eyes worse. 
I thought if you would give me something for 
them that would cure her, I would thank you so 
much! And if you'd please wait till ’m grown 
up, I would surely pay you the money for it— 
I'd be certain to pay you every cent.” 

The doctor looked her all over, from the curly 
crown to the coarse shoes, all dusty and travel- 
worn. Then something came into his eyes 
which he winked away, and he put his hand on 
the child’s head. p 

“You're a very brave little girl,’’ he said, and 
that was all. 

She dared not raise her eyes to his face while 
he drew on his long riding gloves. She did not 
see the pressure of his lips, and then the half- 
amused smile that curved them, as he looked 
forward to the growing up of the mite who stood 
trembling before him, 

“Come!”’ he said, in a voice that made her 
start and thrill to the heart with joy, though she 
did not know why. But she looked up and saw 
that he was moving towards the door. 

“IT am going to see your mother,” he said, 
smiling like a prince, and O, what pleasant eyes 
he had! They seemed as if they might look life 
into poor eyes that were dead. 

“Seven years ago,” he said, “I was in Thorn- 
ville, and wearied out with a long walk. I was 
a student then, and [ stopped at a cottage door 
and rested. A sweet-faced woman, with a little 
girl in her arms, gave me some cool, fresh milk 
to drink. Who knows but it was your mother?” 
He took her hand in his, and, to the surprise 
of the portly housekeeper, led the little girl, with 
her homely frock and her old sun-bonnet, to his 
wide, substantial buggy. Then, placing her 
carefully upon the seat, he got in beside her, and 
they went off together. 





The afternoon sun sent his mild beams over 
the country lanes and fields, when at last little 
Lotty, her scheme triumphant, drove up to the 
cottage home. 

They found the widow in terrible consterna- 
tion, and Betty, the lame girl, crying; for news 
had just come that Lotty had gone off to the city 
by herself; and the fond mother-heart pictured 
all sorts of catastrophes for her child. But when 
the doctor told his story, and presented the brave 
little girl, the mourning was turned into joy. 

No pains were spared to restore sight to the 
The 
doctor adopted the whole family, in fact; pro- 
cured help for Betty, a nurse for the mother, 
and the benefit of a good school for little Lotty. 
And sometimes he tells her that he is waiting 
very patiently for her to grow up, that she may 
fulfil her promise, and pay him for having re- 
stored her mother’s sight; and I have not the 
least doubt in the world but she will do it. 


eyes, diseased from over-work and tears. 


+o ——— 

THE OLD RARITAN TURTLE. 
The land-tortoise is as fond as the native Ind- 
ian of his old “hunting-ground.”’” An exchange 
says, ‘The story of the knowing turtle, which 
found its way back to its old home over seven 
miles of a swamp and meadow, reminded me of 
another old turtle which came back every sum- 
mer for twenty-two years to the farm of a friend 
who lives on the banks of the Raritan. One of 
the boys marked his shell with his initials, ‘W. 
S.,’ also the year in which he found him, and 
then left him to pursue his travels. 

“Having no fear of ghosts, he made his home 
in a hollow, in an old colored burying-ground 
near by. The sod had hardly been broken since 
the old days when Jersey was a slave State; so 
he was not likely to be molested. 

“In the cool of the evening he would sally out, 
and make his way to the garden, and there they 
could hear him munching away at the tender 
cucumbers, which were the only things he dis- 
turbed. It became a custom to look out for the 
old turtle as regularly as the season came around. 
“But oné year he failed to come. The next 





closely.” 





on three legs. He gave no account as to what 
bit off the fourth one; but it was thought likely 
he had got into a trap, and had been forced to 
lie by in hospital. 

“If his whereabouts had been known, there was 
not a child in the house but would have taken 
him the best cucumbers in the garden to comfort 
him. He was given the freedom of the patch 
that year with a hearty good-will. Twenty-two 
years he had come and gone, and there had been 
many changes under that old roof-tree, which 
used to hum like a hive with merry child-voices. 

‘There were some to watch for the limping old 
turtle on the twenty-third summer, but he never 
came again.” 

For the Companion. 
JOHN MERRICK’S SPECIAL TRAIN. 
By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 

My friend, John Merrick, master-mechanic of 
the W. L. & O. Railroad, accepted the vacant seat 
by my side, that I had proffered him while we 
were on board a Sunday school picnic train. In 
response to some remark of mine intended to 
draw from him some of his personal experi- 
ences while he was engineer on the railroad, he 
said,— 

“Yes, I was an engineer fifteen years, and I 
always disliked to run picnic or extra trains of 
any kind. One of the most disagreeable trips I 
ever made was one on which I was driving a 
special train filled with exchanged prisoners. 
They had come from the South by way of Cin- 
cinnati, over our road from Richmond, Ind., to 
Logansport. 

**T had been sick in bed three days when I re- 
ceived the order torun the train. The superin- 
tendent himself came to my room, for that mat- 
ter. He was a thoughtful, kind-hearted man, 
but the road was short of engineers just then, 
and there was no one else, he said, he would 
trust with a ‘special.’ If I could possibly take 
it as far as Logan’, he should consider the acta 
great favor. 

“The train was made up of freight and cattle- 
cars. I remember, as I passed along the length 
of it to the engine, which was steamed up and 
coupled on ready to start, how indignant I felt 
that our brave boys, just released from prison at 
the South, should be transported to their homes 
like brutes. But it was a case of emergency. 
Travel was heavy. It was the picnic season, 
and our passenger coaches were in use, so there 
was no other alternative but to bring the freight 
cars into requisition. 

“As I pulled myself upon the foot-hoard of 
the engine, Col. L., who had charge of the sol- 
diers, came up and said, pleasantly, ‘Pray run as 
carefully as you can, for the poor boys are ina 
sad condition. There are several of them who 
will hardly live to get to Chicago.’ 

“Time was up, and I opened the throttle- 
valve. Heaven knew how glad I should have 
been to run slowly, and how my heart was 
bleeding for the poor fellows I was taking 
towards their homes, for the track was rough, the 
allotted time for my ‘special train’ to have the 
right of way was short, and the cars were liter- 
ally unfit for any person suffering from sickness 
or weakness to ride in for so great a distance. 

“It was not long before I saw a tall, skeleton- 
like figure, chad in army blue, come creeping 
over the tender into the cab. The bronzed skin 
seemed drawn over the bones of his face, and 
his staring black eyes looked preturnaturally 
large as he made his way up to me, and shouted 
in my ear,— 

**Don’t run so like lightning over this terrible 
track! "There’s three or four of the boys dying 
back there.’ 

““T must do it,’ I shouted back, above the 
roar of the locomotive. ‘I wish I could do other- 
wise, but I am running on orders, and must keep 
out of the way of the “‘fast express.”’’ 

“The poor fellow had done what he could, 
and, crawling back over the tender, he left me 
to my gloomy thoughts. The perspiration actu- 
ally dropped from my face, while chills crept 
down my back, for, as I told you, I was not 
well, and the thought of the pain I was causing 
affected my nerves seriously. But I kept up 
the speed of the train until we reached the sta- 
tion where we were to take wood and water. 
Here I was to wait for the ‘express’ to pass us, 
and then I was to keep out of the way of another 
train, the ‘northern mail.’ 

“The engine had barely stopped under the 
water-tank before two or three subaltern offi- 
cers, two women nurses or doctors, a man with 
the badge of a ‘sanitary’ official, and a pert-look- 
ing, over-dressed girl, who I supposed was his 
daughter, came out to expostulate with ‘that 
dreadful engineer’ for running the train so fast. 
“The officers swore at me; the nurses said that 
locomotive engineers were as ‘devoid of feeling 





season he appeared, making what pace he could 





as the machines of which they had charge;’ the 
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sanitary official asked me needless questions: 
and, at last, the pert young girl who had becy 


flirting assiduously with the second lieutenant, 
asked, ‘What is your name?” 

«James Merrick, at your service, madam,’ | 
replied, as politely as | knew how. 

**Well, then, James Merrick, my name is \d- 
della Abbott. You are a very cruel man, and | 
hope something dreadful will happen to you, 
and that I shall be there to see it, You ought ty 
suffer, and I hope you will suffer as much pain 
as you are giving these poor, dear soldiers.’ 

“*Thank you, madam,’ I replied; ‘it is a very 
amiable and ladylike wish. You forget that this 
is a special train, run on special orders, and 
[ have only a certain amount of time given me, 
and do not dare to take more. If I should, there 
would be a collision.’ 

“Just then Col. L. came up, and by a few 
words dispersed the company. He told them 
that if the relief of suffering was their object in 
taking the trip with us, they could accomplish it 
better by remaining inside with the sufferers 
than by abusing the engineer for doing only 
what was his duty. 

“As they turned away, the young woman 
looked back at me, as she took the arm of 
one of the shoulder-straps, and said, ‘You area 
perfect brute, James Merrick, and I shall wish 
all the time that something horrid may befall 
you, for I know you might run this train slower,’ 

**Her companions laughed, as if they thought 
her remarks witty; but Col. L., turning to me, 
said, kindly, ‘You deserve much piaise for get- 
ting this “special’’ here on time. Do you think 
you will be able to keep on time, so that we may 
start out of Logansport ahead of the mail train?” 

** ‘Certainly,’ [replied, ‘if we have no bad luck,’ 

“Just then the ‘express’ dashed by us. Col, 
L. went back to his car, and we went on, arriy- 
ing at Logansport on the dot. 

“I never in my life was so glad to get to the 
end of a route. As I jumped off my engine, 
Col. L. courteously bade me good-by, and [ went 
at once to my hotel. There i took to my bed, 
and laid prostrated by fever for three weeks, the 
whole time tormented by feverish dreams of 
suffering soldiers, and haunted by that foolish 
girl’s wish that something ‘dreadful’ might hap- 
pen to me. 

“After I got well, of course the girl’s impreca- 
tion was in a measure forgotten; but the thought 
that there was one being in the world who 
wished evil to befall me would occasionally come 
into my mind. 

“One day, the following winter, there came 
an order for me to take a wrecking-train at 
Richmond, and go up the line to the assistance 
of a passenger train that was in a ditch. 

“I groaned in spirit. Wrecks seemed to be 
my fate, and were my pet dislike; but the boys 
said I was a good hand to straighten things, and 
the officers of the road said I had the requisite 
executive ability for such occasions. 

“This accident was a shocking affair,—a 
broken rail, two coaches smashed, five or six 
passengers killed outright, a dozen more with 
broken bones, and things mixed generally. 

“In a short time, it was thought all of the 
bodies had been taken out of the mass of broken 
timbers, shattered glass and twisted iron, but | 
was sure that I had caught the sound of a faint 
groan coming from a portion of the debris, and 
kept at work. 

‘At last, moving a demolished seat, I discov- 
ered a woman’s foot, and presently her whole 
form was revealed. She was lying on her face, 
and was so protected by a section of the flooring 
of the car as not to have been crushed, although 
she was nearly smothered. 

“Attempting to raise her, we found that one 
of her hands was so fastened down by a timber 
that it would be impossible to extricate her until 
the obstruction was removed. 

“As soon as I had got a glimpse of her face, | 
knew her; it was Addella Abbott! My men all 
worked with a will, but presently the cry came, 
like a voice of doom, that the wreck had taken 
fire. I thought I should be obliged to cut off 
her hand at the wrist, in order to release her, 
and thus save the poor creature from a horrid 
death. But just asthe hungry flames came 
licking at us as we worked, and had, in fact, al- 
ready scorched a portion of the girl’s clothing, 
by the fortunate bearing of a lever, the hand 
was released. 

“She was in a dead faint for some time, but 
when she returned to consciousness I was stand- 
ing where her eyes fell on me, and she said, 
after a little,— 

***Your face is familiar. 
somewhere?’ 

‘* “My name is John Merrick, madam,’ | replied. 
“You never in your life saw a countenalice 
change as did that girl’s. I left without waiting 


Haven't I seen you 





to hear her excuses and thanks, but her ‘ather 
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and mother came to see me the next week, and | 
wrote me letters and made me presents, until I 
was in danger of being made to believe that I 
had become a hero. 

“It was largely due to the influence of Mr. 
Abbott, who happened to be one of the directors 
of the corporation, that I soon had the position 
of master-mechanic given me. And I have 
reason to believe that Addella’s experience that 
day, under the burning car, made a more sensi- 
ple woman of her; and you may be sure I tell 
my engineers always to do their duty, whether 
it lies in the direction of running ‘specials’ or 
rescuing damsels in distress.’’ 
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For the Companion, 


THE STORY OF A BEAR-TRAP. 
By C. A. Stephens, 

A number of years ago, when the writer was a 
boy, there used to bea bounty of four dollars paid 
on every bear killed in the State of Maine. As the 
pear’s skin was usually worth four or five dollars 
more, hunting in the backwoods, where bears were 
numerous, Was not an unprofitable business. Many 
hunters used to trap these animals exclusively for a 
few weeks every spring and fall. 

Of course, as may be snpposed, the boys in our 
neighborhood were intensely interested in bear 
hunting. But to hunt the animals successfully, it 
was necessary toownatrap; and a good bear-trap 
coat more money than every young fellow could 
well afford to pay. 

So it came abont that on the summer of my story, 
the writer went into partnership with two other lads, 
tomake up the required capital to purchase a bear- 
trap, We had heard of a second-hand trap which 
could be bought for eleven dollars; and by uniting 
our money, we were able to close a bargain for it. 

Many of our readers may never have seen a bear- 
trap. It resembles a steel rat-trap of an enormous 
size,as much as anything I can liken it to. Our 
trap was about as heavy as any boy could comforta- 
bly lift, and probably weighed from seventy to 
seventy-five pounds, 

At each end of the jaws were very large stiff steel] 
springs; and the jaws themselves were armed with 
formidable iron teeth, which, when they sprang to- 
gether, were designed to strike into the leg of the 
bear and prevent him from pulling his foot out. 

The trencher was as large over as a primary geog- 
raphy book. Attached to a ring in the bed-piece 
there was a strong chain, about four feet in length. 
Inthe end of this chain was a larger ring for the 
“clog.” 

The clog is 2 log of green wood, three or four feet 
long, which is thrust into this ring, to be dragged 
with the trap, to help tire down the bear, and pre- 
vent him from running off to so great a distance. 

It is not customary to chain a bear-trap fast ton 
tree or a post, lest the bear, in the heat of his fury 
when he is first caught, might break the trap or 
wrench his leg out. It is better to let him run 
awhile, and in that way exhaust himself. 

To the north-east of the neighborhood where we 
resided, there was a mountain, the sides of which 
were in part cleared up, and used as pastorage for 
sheep. Beyond the clearing an unbroken forest 
stretched away towards the lake region. 

Bears would frequently come out of the woods 
into the pastures and takeasheep. Sometimes four 
or five would be taken in a single night. 

We set our trap for the first time in a little path 
leading back round the mountain from the pastures 
on the north side. To bend down the strong springs 
we had to use a heavy lever; and once it sprung just 
4s we were putting up the trencher prop, and came 
near catching the leg of one of my comrades. 

We covered the trap with grass and dry leaves, 
and thus lett it for the first bear that might have the 
ill-fortune to come that way. 

But, as it chanced, out first catch was game of 
quite a different sort. The upper parts of the moun- 
tain abounded in ledges, which were covered with 
Diueberry bushes. In August many persons used to 
come here to gather the berries. 

Upon a little clearing below the mountain, on the 
shore of the lake, there lived with her neice an old 
lady who was known as “Aunt Molly Goss.” About 
a fortnight after we had set our trap, Aunt Molly 
and Roxan’ Giles were blueberrying on the monun- 
tain, and, in their wanderings, came along the little 
path where the trap lay hidden. 

The old lady stepped plump into it. In springing, 
one of the jaws struck her pail of berries and hurled 
it—so they said—fully twenty feet into the air! 

Luckily for her, she was a very stont, fleshy per- 
Son, else her ankle must have been broken; and as 
it was, the trap with its teeth gave her a terrible grip. 

Aunt Molly was not avery refined old body, and 
it is said that she uttered some rather queer phrases. 
In vain did Roxan’ try to bend the springs. With 
her whole strength she tried and tried; but finding 
that she could not bend one of them, much less both 
at once, she set off at full speed for help. 

As it happened, one of my comrades and myself 
were raking a field of mown oats on the other side 
of the valley, below the mountain. We heard Rox- 
4n’s cries, and it did not take a long explanation to 
make us understand what the matter was. 

Conscience-stricken, we ran up the mountain-side 
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Molly look as we ran up to her. Her ‘face was 
flushed beet-red. She was groaning and uttering of the lake. 

fierce anathemas on whoever had set the trap. To| It was coming on night, or twilight, as we started 
our dismay, Roxan’ at once betrayed us. But it was | off, but a full moon was rising, and we did not mind 
no time to consider that. it, as we had just finished a hearty lunch of cold ham 


the four or five miles of ice that covered the surface 
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be procured, which was not easily done, as ordinary 
| cars are too low. 
were about one inch higher than the tallest ele- 
phant’s back. 


Some were finally found which 


“They were bronght alongside, and the platform 


Ned and I threw our weight on the trap springs, 


grimace. 
fainted, I imagine, from the pain; but Aunt Molly 
was by no means 2 delicate person. 

She limped a step, then shut her eyes fora mo- | 
ment; but immediately opening them, laid hold of a | 


a sound blow with it before we could get out of her 
way. She then limped away, leaving us to help 
Roxan’ pick up as many of the spilled blueberries as 
could be found among the dry leaves, 

The matter got abroad, and it was a long time be- 
fore we heard the last of our “‘catching Aunt Molly 
Goss.’”” We were also advised by certain of our 
elders, in language which did not admit of being 
misunderstood, to never again set a bear-trap in so 
frequented a locality as a public blueberrying 
ground. And very sound and good advice it was. 
The accident taught us a useful lesson, though 
Aunt Molly, very likely, never forgave us for mak- 
ing her the living illustration of the danger of set- 
ting a bear-trap in a frequented place. 

Only the next fall, we came near being ourselves 
victims of a similar act of carelessness on the part of 
some other youthful hunters of the vicinity. 

Up in the woods, some four or five miles above 
the neighborhood, there was a very narrow gorge 
betwixt two wooded mountains, which we called the 
“notch.’”” The bottom of the gorge was encumbered 
with huge boulders and logs which had tumbled 
down the steep sides of the mountains. Winding 
about and under these we had discovered a “bear 
path,’ made by these animals in coming down into 
the cleared lands from the forest to the northward. 
Here we had repeatedly set our trap, and in that 
one season had caught two bears. We kept it 
“fixed” in the upper end of the ravine, near an over- 
hanging stump. In visiting it, which we did once 
in three or four days, we used to follow up the path 
from below. . 

One morning, as Ned and I were going up the 
path, Ned a step in advance, he tripped against a 
little black cord, concealed and stretched across the 
path in the shadow of a shrubby fir, when a blaze of 
fire, accompanied by a deafening report, fairly dazed 
us for a moment. 

We had tripped a “spring gun,” set in a direction 
pointing across the path, the muzzle of the piece 
being not a foot off from it. The fire scorched Ned’s 
pants. That the ball did not break his legs was of 
course the merest piece of good luck; for the gun 
was set to shoot whatever tripped the line. 

I well recollect the gun; it was a large musket, of 
the ‘kind known to old militia men as a “United 
States piece.’’ At first we were inclined to think it 
had been set for us, out of spite, and were in a ter- 
rible passion about it. But the gun turned out to 
have been set for a bear, by two young fellows of 
about our own age, who lived in another neighbor- 
hood, three or four miles to the eastward. They 
knew nothing of our trapping in the notch. 

Doth these incidents show what cantion should be 
used in setting heavy traps or guns, and what fatal 
results may follow carelessness. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By Col. Gray. 

During the winter of 1855-6, the writer was con- 
nected with a United States Survey Company, en- 
gaged in re-marking and staking the international 
line between the upper British Provinces and land 
belonging to the United States, near the Red River 
of the North, on territory known at that time as 
Northern Minnesota. It was here that the follow- 
ing adventure, which I am about to relate, occurred. 

A company of three of us had been sent by the 
chief to explore a medium-sized lake, through 
which the international survey line ran. Our busi- 
ness was to ascertain how much of the lake lay with- 
in Uncle Sam’s limits. 

We left camp about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and after a weary tramp of five miles through a 
dense forest, our way obstructed by logs and under- 
brush, we arrived on the shores of the lake. It was 
a dismal place. No habitations were near,—nothing 


and bent them down sufficiently to enable her to | It was easy enough for us to attain a high rate of 


and bread that we had brought from camp with us. | properly placed, when ‘Jack’ noticed that it was a 


strange car, seized the door-frame with his trunk, 


draw out her foot, which she did with a dreadful speed, and the Irishman undoubtedly never had 
Almost any other woman would have such a slide before. 


The rate of speed at which we 
pushed him along almost made his boots smoke. 

In less than fifteen minutes we approached the 
other shore. Here we slackened speed, Just then 
we saw some kind of animals darting in and out) 


dry branch lying beside the path, and gave us each | among the underbrush, like a lot of dogs at play. 


We stopped abruptly, almost pulling Jimmy over 
backwards, and proceeded to look more carefully. 
It was but a moment or two and we ascertained the 
secret of the mystery, for one, two, four, six large | 
timber wolves presently came out from the cover of 
brush. Five of them raised their long noses and 
gave vent to the long blood-curdling howl, with 
which all frontiersmen are familiar. 

“Houly father, we shall be aiten!” breathed 
Jimmy. 

It certainly looked as if his fears would be real- 
ized, for the wolves were apparently very hungry, 
and we noticed, with a feeling of terror, that they 
intended to attack us on the ice. 

“No time is to be lost, colonel,” said Leighton, ex- 
citedly. “We must put back across the lake, and 
go around them.” 

Hastily getting Jimmy before us, we turned and 
shot off with arrow-like swiftness. But the wolves 
at once took to the ice and gave swift chase, They 


full headway, they made long, rapid bounds, and 
gained on us every moment. Besides, Jimmy im- 
peded our progress very much. Still, we strained 
every nerve, contested every inch. A few minutes 
more showed that some new device must be attempt- 
ed, or they would attack us. We could distinetly 
hear their short, panting breath, and the swift pat- 
ter of their feet. 

“Colonel, we must dodge!” said Leighton, as he 
gave a quick glance over his shoulder. “They are 
right upon us!”” 
“All ready!’ I exclaimed. ‘Now to the right!” | 
And as 1 spoke, we made a quick, short curve. | 





slipped considerably at first, but after getting under | - 


gave it a vigorous shake and then tried the floor, 


Satistied that it was strong, he marched slowly into 
the car, placed himself lengthwise, gave a rocking 
motion, and humped up his back. A bolt overhead 
hit his back, and he marched straight out of the car, 

* <It’s no use,’ said the keeper, ‘he won't go back 
there again.’ The ribs which supported the roof 
were removed, the elephants closely watching the 
operation. When this was done, ‘Jack’ went in, 
swayed the car, humped his back, found everything 
all right, trumpeted his satisfaction, and went to 
eating.” 
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For the Companion. 


OLD DICK, THE SWAN. 





OLD DICK. 


IIe is a picturesque old fellow—one of the “feat- 
ures” of Boston Public Garden—as you see him 
there morning or afternoon. There he is on the 


The result was more than we expected. The wolves, | little pond, “proudly rowing” up and down, or how- 
of course, could not stop at once, but went sliding | ing on the bank while he daintily tastes the tid-bits 
by us on their haunches, one of them so near as to | given him. Or he may be seen conspicuously doing 
snap at my legs. But in turning so short, we upset | his toilet in the sun, or taking a nap on one leg with 


McGuire, who went down in spite of us, else we 


they could have stopped their momentum so as to | 
turn. 


turned, slipped from our grasp, and went sliding on 
his back in nearly the direction of the wolves. 

As the Irishman arose to his feet, the wolves 
turned and rushed directly at him, only a few rods 
separating them, while my comrade and myself were 
several rods farther away. 

But we had no idea of deserting the faithful fel- 
low, though the sequel proved that Jimmy was mas- 
ter of the situation, and the hero of the hour, after 
all. 

As the wolves sprang forward with open jaws 
flecked with foam, McGuire unstrapped his trusty 
axe from his back, and poised it for a blow. 
opportunity wasathand. A long, gaunt wolf rushed 
forward, and made a spring directly athim. With 
aswift circle of his axe, he fairly split the brute’s 
head in twain. Another wolf quickly followed, and 
the invincible axe crushed in his skull. The next 
wolf wavered, and seemed inclined to hack out; but 
Jimmy’s blood was up, and, with a quick spring, he 
! leveled a sidelong blow that broke the brute’s back, 
| and, with fearful howls and writhings, it flonndered 
on the ice. 

This was the end. The remaining three slunk 
away, and were soon lost to sight in the gloom. 

“Tare an Ouns! Did the snarlin’ bastes think to 
ate a live Irishman, wid such a shillaleh as this axe 
forninst him?” said Jimmy, excitedly. 


phies for Jimmy, and reached camp in acouple of 
hours without furtherincident. But had it not been 


had a different termination. 


<oo—————— 


SAGACITY, COOLNESS, AMIABIL- 
ITY. 


The elephants attached to a menagerie, travelling 





should have gained a fair start of the wolves before | 


| his importance. 


The | 


We tarried long enough to secure the hides as tro- 


for Jimmy and his axe, the adventure might have | 


met the eye but the level stretch of ice upon the sur- | in the West, recently exhibited much good sense 


spruce and birch, surrounding it on all sides. | disconcerted ordinary bipeds. A severe storm had 

Some time was consumed in finding the obscure | injured the railroad, and three cars, containing ani- 
marks left by a former surveying company, and as- | mals, ran off the track, and turned gently over into 
certaining the course marked ont across the lake. | the mud. 
But at length this was accomplished, and we pre- | elephants behaved : 
pared to start for camp, being at the lower end of | 
the lake, or the point farthest from camp. ; and camel, the other three the five elephants. The 

One of my companions, whom I will call Leighton, small animals were easily liberated, but the ele- 
had brought his skates. I never left camp without | phants were all ina heap. To remove them, the car 


mine, not knowing how many weary footsteps they | was ent away, exposing the top of the unwieldy ani- 


swamps and small lakes. which marks these half-human brutes. 
But the third man of our party had noskates. He | every command of the keeper, crawling on their 

was a good-natured, rollicking Irishman, by the | knees, turning on their sides, squirming like eels, 

name of Jimmy McGuire, and was what is techni- | and assuming more wonderful and novel positions 

eally known as an axe-man; that is to say, it was his | than were described on the show-hills, 

dnty to be always provided with an axe, forthe pur-| “When released from their perilous position, there 





to the resene, expecting nothing less than to find 
Ant Molly fatally crushed. In onr alarm, we were 
imprndent enongh to tell Roxan’ that we were the 
owners of the trap. 

Very mnth like an old she-bear at bay did Aunt 








pose of “hlazing” trees, entting poles, stakes, &e. was not a scratch npon them, and no school-hoy ever 
| Jimmy had no skates, so, after strapping ours gave more emphatic expression of relief from con- 
on, it was agreed that he shonld stand before us finement than did those elephants, They trumpeted, 
with his feet n little forward, and hbrareti for slitling, | swaved back and forth, and did everything bnt tnlk. 
so that we could push him along as we skated across = “On arriving at Des Moines, railroad cars had to 





face of the lake, and a wilderness of tall pines, | and good humor under difficulties which would have | 


The Davenport Democrat tells how the | 


“The first car contained horses, the second ap elk | 


might save me, for the country was nearly one-third | mals’ backs. Then was exhibited the intelligence } 
They obey | 


his head tucked into his back feathers. 
He has been in the Garden a good many years, 
and somehow its beanty would look ont of tune if 


| old Dick was away. The place needs him as much 


As it was, Jimmy had “slewed”’ around when we | as dress-parade needs the colonel’s plume. 


Dick is an aristocratic bird, and evidently knows 
He never comes down from his 
| dignity. Neither does he forget his best attitudes, 
| or suffer his splendid white coat to show any soil- 
jing. That he really enjoys his distinction of being 
|the solitary creature of his kind where he lives,— 
| and figuring as a “unique” in an ornamental collec- 
| tion,—I am by no means certain. 

| There is something impressive in his silence; for 
| he searcely ever utters any sound,—even the short- 
' est swan-monosyllable,— and he has his moments of 
meditation, standing on one leg, when I faney he 
may be wishing for something lost, or something he 
never had, that is necessary to complete his happi- 
ness, I cannot eatch the expression of his face, for 
at such times he has away of snuggling it out of 
sight between his wings behind him, but I am sure 
it must be serious. 

Old Dick is a widower,—three Gr four times a 
widower,—and he may have a memory; who can 
tell? Now and then the winged shade of some 
beautiful white mate may come to him, dream-like, 
to freshen an old regret,—one of the fair favorites 
that wonted with him a summer on the Garden 
| pond, but found winter life at the city stables toe 
much for her. 

Or, peradventure, and quite as probably, Dick 
| has less hopeless longings, and muses on a possible 
future mate,—some snowy-plumed Leda yet to be. 
I like, at least, to believe that a living thing ina 
pose so suggestive of thought as our old swan takes 
when in his absent fits, has thoughts of his own 
about something or other. 

There can be no doubt that old Dick is lonesome. 
| Tame pigeons pit-a-pat along the bank, and tame 
| sparrows without number hop and twitter close by, 
| and faney-colored ducks and ducklings in the water 
| dabble and swim; but he pays them no more atten- 
tion than he would so many flies. There is evena 
black swan for his neighbor (also a mateless male), 
but Dick and Nig are not on sociable terms, and in- 
deed scarcely seem to see each other, Race-antipa- 
thy among human bipeds never more rigidly kept 
the color-line than it does between white Dick and 
his black “poor relation.” 

Dick is lonesome, and will be so—bearing it, but 
showing it in certain ways of dumb complaint—till 
his city keepers once more give him a mate of his 
ownkind. Once ina great while, when, I suppose, 
his sense of solitude and his longing becomes irre- 
pressible, and something calls him from far away,— 

«Old Huron haply glistens on his sky,” 
and he feels himself, for the moment, with the wild 
brood of his Northern brethren,— 

“Winging his pathless way in the cool heaven,” 

At such rare times he forgets that the long idle- 
ness of ornamental life has spoilt his pinions. Up 
he starts from the pond with prodigions fuss and 
flapping, and strikes ont as if he wonld leave 
Boston behind him forever. To describe Dick's 
“flight,’’ I have to make an exception to saylng 
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he “‘never forgets his best attitudes.’’ Forget- 
ting once the weakness of his wings, all his 
grace forsakes him. He ends his career with a 
thump in the middle of a flower-bed, aud shaf- 
fles back shame-facedly to the water, looking 
like a great lame gander, 

But old Dick’s loneliness has lately developed 


something more eccentric than his flights, which | 


as a rule he knows better than to undertake. 
He has got in the habit of courting the pleasure- 
boats. As though on purpose to tantalize him, 
there have been added to the toy-navy that 
floats on the pond two carved wooden swans; 
i, e., two fantastic little water-crafts, whose upper 
works are shaped into exact likenesses of two 
white swans just as they 
“Give out their snowy plumage to the gale.” 

And to these pretty counterfeits with untiring 
ardor poor Dick daily makes love! He pays his 
addresses first to one and then to the other, and 
it is really a fine sight to see the gallant old fel- 
low sail up to his dummy lady when she starts 
from the little wharf, and fall gracefully into 
line by her side, keeping exactly abreast, and 
bowing and bridling to her in fond, roguish 
fashion all the way round the pond, 





IGNOMINIOUS FLIGHT. 


It is a wonder of poetic motion, the living bird 
lover and his image mistress, gliding so together 
through the glassy water, for their perfect unity 
of time and speed make them seem almost a 
single creature; and you think, watching their 
noiseless going, that you have found another 
meaning to Wordsworth's couplet,— 

“The swan on still St. Marv’s Inke 
Floats double, swan and shadow,” 


’ 





The perseverance with which Dick “shadows’ 


those swan-boats, giving to both his knightly 
attendance impartially in turn, and the brave, | 
gay bearing with which he courts them, and his | 
formidable wrath when any one interferes with 
his wooing, prove that he regards them as real 
living things,—swan-ladies, forsooth, and con-| 
sorts worthy of his love and waiting. 


i 
A 





MELANCUOLY DICK, 


As he plays escort along the watery prome- 
nade, he has no eyes for anything but the like- 
ness to himself in his floating partner. He does 





tail half hidden by her lifted pinions, holding on | 
to her shoulders, and working down in the | 


No need to wish him pleasant dreams, 
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For | and so on until he reaches a goodly income of 


the present he is contented. Domestic scenes | £1000 or £1500, 
illumine his sleep. He is on the wild lake-shores | 
where his fathers flew and sailed and fed. His | forward without anxiety to the approach of old 


white-winged swan-wife is with him, her health | age. 


More than this: the English official may look 


He need not fear that when he has become 


| and beauty unmarred by fatal housing through | too feeble to work, he will be cast out upon the 
city winters, Their nest is under the rock in the | world without resource. 


reeds and grass. The yellow cygnets float and 
play in the shallows of the lake. 





Spiga aeneecabente—————— 






=—=— 


FLIRTING DICK, 


Leave poor Dick to his harmless infatuation. 
lis queer, quaint love-making to the pretty 
swan-boats beguiles his desolate widowhood. 
Ilis devotion needs no excuse but its own mute 
pathos. It seems to say,— 

“Fate has left me nothing else to love but 
these.” 

Long life to old Dick, the Boston swan! But 
to make his long life less lonely, give him reality 
for his delusion. Be kind, O keepers, and send 
him another mate. % 


4 
or 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


Both of our political parties who are now con- 
tend:ng for the control of the governmeut during 
the next four years, claim to be in favor of 
“civil service reform.”’ 





Every one recognizes that many and serious 
abuses have crept into our civil service; that 
men have in many instances got into ofice who 
have proved to be ineflicient and corrupt; that 
the power of appointing to office has too often 


been used to advance the personal favorites of 
Presidents and of Members of Congress, without 
regard to their fitness;and that one of the most 
necessary and important things to do, is to get 
rid o! t.ese evils, and tocreate a body of ofic‘als 
who will do the work of the nation honestly, 
economically aud well. 

It is worth while to glance at the English 
civil service, for that service gives us a good ex- 








wuple of the way in which our own system can 
be improved or purified. 

The way in which men are appointed to office 
in England is this: There is a body of three dis- 
tinguished men, called “the Civil Service Com- 
missioners.”’ ‘To these is entrusted the task of 
exanining all candidates for public offices. 

At stated times the Commissioners hold exam- 
inations for this purpose. The Prime Minister, 
or members of the Cabinet, name a certain num- 


After a certain length of service, he is allowed 
to retire, and then he is granted a pension for 
the rest of his life. For instance, a clerk who 
went into office at twenty, and remains in until 
he is fifty, may retire, and receive an income for 
life, amounting to half the salary he last re- 
ceived. If this was £600, he gets £300 a year 
till death. 

Thus we see that the English civil service is a! 
permanent one, which gives a life employment 
to its members, and is, very fortunately, entirely 
separated from the politics of the day. A man 
is appointed because he has been found to have 
the knowledge, character, and health needed for 
the performance of his duties; he stays in as 
long as he does his work satisfactorily; and 
when he is old, the government sees to it that 
its faithful servant is not left in want. 


+> 
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BEFORE THE RAIN. 


We knew it would rain, for 71l the morn, 

A spirit on slender ro_ es of mist 
Wis lowering its golden buckets down 

Into the vapory amethyst 
Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens— 

Sweeping the dew that l:y in the flowe.s, 
Jipping the jewels ort of the sea, 

‘lo sprinkle thein over the land in showers, 
We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 

‘the white of their leaves; the amber groin 
Shrunk in the wind; and the lightning now 

1s tangled in treinulous skeins of rvin. 

T. LB. ALDRICH. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

There has been much criticism, more perhaps 
by foreigners than by our own people, of the 
system of making party nominations by means 
of conventions. The criticism this year has been 
chiefly directed, not at the convention system in 
general, but at the methods of forming and 
managing national conventions, 

The system has grown up, and since it was 
first established, some changes have taken place 
that have improved it, while on the other hand, 
certain practices have been introduced that are 
quite the reverse of improvements. 

The earliest national conventions were com- 
posed of just as many members as there were 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. The 
Whig Convention, that nominated Gen. Harrison 
in 1859, cast only 254 votes. These political as- 
semblies continued to be small, though as the 
number of States increased, and Congress became 
more numerous, there was a slight addition to 
the size of conventions. As late as 1£52, the 
Democratic Convention had but 288 members, 
while the Whig Assembly had 293. 

The first Republican Convention, that of 1856, 
set the example of large delegations. There 
was no Republican party in the South, and in 
order to make the convention of commanding 
size, each State had three Representatives for 
‘ach Senator and member of Congress. This 
made a convention of about 560, though only 
twenty-two out of thirty-one States were repre- 
sented. In the same year the Democrats in some 
States began the custom of sending ‘‘double del- 





ber of aspirants who are to enter the examina-| egations,’’ that is, choosing two delegates, each 
tion; and he who passes best, receives the office | having half a vote, where only one was allowed 
| by the call for the convention. 


competed for. 

Of course the examinations are conducted with 
reference to the especial offices to be filled. 
There are some subjects which are proposed in 
all of them, such as writing, grammar, geogra- 
phy, and history. Then, if the examiaation is 
for a clerkship in the treasury, the candidates 
are tested in book-keeping, mathematics, politi- 
cal economy; those for consulates, in foreign 


in the War office, on subjects likely to come up 
in that service. 


| 


Since then, both parties have adopted the plan 


| of allowing two delegates for each Senator and 


member of Congress, and as the country has in- 
creased in size very greatly at the same time, 
conventions are now almost exactly three times 
as large as in the earliest days of the system. 


| The whole number of delegates to the Republican 
} Convention held this year was 706. That was 
4 | : 

languages and commercial law; those for places | also the whole number of votes in the Democratic 


| Convention; but there were some ‘‘double dele- 


gations’ even upon the very large number now 


Thus, every official is tested as to his knowl-| allowed, so that the members of the two conven- 
not see the boy seated on the wooden swan’s | edge and capabilities to do the particuiar work | tions considerably outnumbered the votes cast. 


of the office he desires to enter. 


| This gradual change has brought with it this 
Besides this, the Commissioners have to find | evil—the conventions are unwieldy. 


A great 


depths of her body with his feet, velocipede- | out whether the health of the candidate is good, | crowd of men cannot discuss and act calmly. 


wise, to make the paddle-wheel go. 


He does | and whether he bears a good moral character. | The loudest shouter has more influence than the 


not see the pair of passengers riding on the eun-: These things are ascertained by certificates from | wisest man, whose lungs are less powerful. 


ning little settee in front of her breast. Dick is 
love-blind, and his passion, fanned doubtless as | 
he swims, realizes the carved semblance of his | 
mate into warm and palpitating life. The swan- | 
boat is a swan to him, for she moves. ; 

At night, when the tiny fleet is all moored, | 
and the mimic birds rest side by side at the | 
landing, Dick comes and hangs around then, | 
undulating his long neck, pecking at the rudder- 
chains, and nibbling amorously at the wooden 
plumage of his favorites, whispering all the 
while, no doubt, a thousand tender things in his 
silent way. Then he climbs to the deck of one 
of them, and nestles down behind the wheel. 


physicians and clergymen. 


The officials are appointed, not as with us, be-| for the better. 


cause they belong to a certain political party, or 
have been useful toa member of Congress, but 


On the other hand, there have been changes 
The delegates are now more 
| strictly representative than they once were. 
| When a party is young, and is just organizing 


because they have proved themselves fully fitted | itself, the nominations are made by mass mect- 


for their places. When the opposition party 
comes in, they have no fear of being turned ont, 


The English clerk is not only sure of holding | country, whether he lived in it or not. 
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not its full number. New Yorkers represented 
Western States, and citizens of Cincinnati acted 
for the South. 

The late Republican Convention adopted a new 
rule, which was much needed. It was intended 
to prevent what is known as “stampeding,” 
Let us suppose that in a national conventioy 
Mr. A. has received 150 votes. Mr. B. has had 
140, Mr. C. 135, and Mr. D.120. Before the yote 
is declared, the delegates from New York, who 
have voted for Mr. D., consult together, ang 
vote to transfer their seventy votes to Mr, B, 
Immediately the delegation from Iowa, who 
have voted for Mr. C., transfer their twenty-two 


| votes also to Mr. B. Other States, carried away 


by excitement, also change, or “stampede,” ang 
in a very few minutes a majority has been given 
to Mr. B., who would probably never have ob. 
tained the nomination if the delegates had re. 
mained cool and calm. 

The new Republican rule forbids any changes 
of votes after being once given, except to correct 
errors. It worked well at Cincinnati, and doubt. 
less it will be adhered to in the future. Proba. 

| bly the Democrats will make a similar rule De. 
| fore many years have passed. 

These are the most important of many changes 
that have been made in the convention system, 
and in general they have tended to make such 
assemblies more truly representative bodies, 
What is now most needed, is some kind of reform 
that will make it possible for the choice of cop. 
ventions to fall upon statesmen, not only of prom- 
inence but of experience. 





THE HARVEST SEASON. 

Over nearly the whole of the country the farmers 
are now either just finishing the harvesting of their 
crops, orare in the midst of that work. The white 
balls of cotton are falling into the basket, the reaper 
is cutting its way through the fields of waving 
| Wheat, the orchards are yielding their rich fruitage, 
| It has been a great year for crops. The earth has 
| brought forth abundantly. No part of the country 

has suffered seriously from bad weather. The hay 

pon of Maine, the corn and wheat crops of the 
| north-west, the cotton crops of the South, and most 
j of what may be called the minor crops, have all 
| been good, In many cases the yield of our old 
Mother Earth has been more richly prolific than 
ever before. 

The soil beneath us is the final source of all 
wealth, except that small percentage that comes 
from the water. It gives us our food, our shelter, 
our clothing. All human occupations are in the end 
dependent upon agriculture. Short crops tend 
directly to poverty, and abundant harvests are inva- 
riably followed by prosperity. 

The farmer may not always get so much money 
forafull yield of his orchards and fields as fora 
smaller crop. ut the consumer is benefited. A 
fine harvest makes cheap food, and when food is 
cheap, trade aud manufacture are good, and the 
poor-houses lose many of their inmates. 

We are passing through a very severe season of 
business depression, but we are now reaping our 
second excellent harvest, and the effect of it upon 
| the condition of the country and of the world must 

be marked. We shall have millions of dollars’ 
| worth of surplus products to sell, and the benetits of 
the exchange will spread all over the globe. 

For all this great good, the effects of which will 
soon be felt generally over the country, we have 
great reason to give thanks to Him who makes our 
land fertile and enriches it with refreshing showers. 
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LITTLE BUT VIGOROUS. 

Men small in stature have been vigorous in action. 
A humorous illustration of this fact was given by 
Leon, an embassador to Athens from the city of By- 
zautium, now Constantinople. He was so little and 
deformed that when he stood up to speak, the Athe- 
nians, who did not cultivate courtesy, laughed vio- 
lently. It was some time before he could proceed, 
but when order was restored, he said, “What would 
you say, then, could you but see my wife? She 
hardly reaches to my knees. Yet, little as we are, 
when we disagree, the city of Byzantium is not large 
} enough to hold us.” 

But a much more appropriate reply to merriment 
excited by physical littleness, was that made by Dr. 
Watts, A lady once made fun of his small size. In- 
stantly the great hymn-writer answered with this 
impromptu: 

“Could 1 in stature reach the pole, 
Or grasp creation in my span, 
I'd still be measured by my soul,— 
‘ The soul’s the stature of the man.” 


> 


PARIS BEGGARS. 
Begging in Paris isas much a trade as shoemaking 
or bread-baking. The beggars become so expert, 














| ings, or by self-chosen delegates. Formerly, | and have so good a system, that many of them retire 
| too, a man might represent any State in the!rich. In all, there are at least seventy thousand 


Horace 


his place, but, taking his rank with the rest, he | Greeley, of New York, was a delegate from Ore- 


is sure of being promoted when his proper turn | gon in the Republican Convention of 1860. 


All 


comes. This is exactly as it is in the army. | this has been changed by the two leading parties. 


Just as the captain in time becomes a major, ; But in 1872 


the Cincinnati Convention of Liberal 


beggars in Paris. Children are trained to plead for 
| “one little sou” almost as soon as they can walk, 
| and up to six years of age they are expected to get 
two francs (forty cents) aday. From eight to four 
| teen they have become so skilful as to sueceed ges 
doubling that sum. “Mothers of starving families” 


and the major a colonel, so the clerk at £100 a! Republicans was made up wholly of voluntary | count on getting from a dollar to two dollars a day. 
| year in time rises to a place that gives him £200, | delegates, who represented whatever State had | In one of the suburbs of Paris there lives a blind 
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peggar, Who really lives in a state of luxury, paying 
fve dollars a day for board, and regaling himself 
when at home with all the choicest luxuries of the 
yeason. Beggars who are arrested in an apparently 
starving condition, all rags and gaunt with hanger, 
are sometimes found to have fifty or sixty dollars 
concealed on their persons, The children that are 
gent out to beg are expected not only to bring home 
acertain sum every night, but to beg, or, as it may 
be, steal their food for the day. 





AN IMPERIOUS WOMAN. 

Fifty years ago, Holland House was the favorite 
resort of the most brilliant men in England. Lord 
Holland was an invalid, but an accomplished gen- 
tleman, and a delightful host. Lady Holland was 
noted equally for her elegant entertainments and 
her imperious will. She gave orders to noblemen 
and the leaders of Parliament as if she were direct- 
ing her own servants, and it was the fashion to 
obey her. Few declined her invitations, and fewer 
yentured to oppose her will. 
queen than Caroline on the throne. , 

Occasionally, when her temper was intolerable, 
there was an organized rebellion. Lord Macaulay 
tells of one instance. “There was nota person at 
table to whom she was not rude; and none of us 
were inclined to submit. Rogers sneered; Sydney 
Smith made merciless sport of her; Tom Moore 
looked excessively impertinent; and I treated her 
with what I meant to be the coldest civility.” 

But this queen of society, ruling the first men in 
England with a high hand, was a veritable coward 
in small matters. ‘The last time I was there,” says 
Macaulay, “she was frightened out of her wits by 
thethunder. She closed all the shutters, drew all 
the curtains, and ordered candles in broad daylight, 
to keep out the lightning. On Saturday she was in 
aterrible taking about the cholera; talked of noth- 
ing else, and refused to eat any ice, because some- 
body said that ice was bad for the cholera.” 


+> 
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A STIMULATING PLANT. 

When the Spaniards invaded Peru, more than 
three centuries ago, they found a plant called caca, 
held in high esteem by the natives. It is held in the 
same esteem to-day by the descendants of the an- 
cient Peruvians, though the Spaniards have never 
learned its value by their own experience, When- 
everthe natives expect to encounter severe hard- 
ships, or to undertake a long and wearisome journey, 
they mix some of the leaves of the caca plant with a 
litle wine. This mixture they chew from time to 
time, and require no other food. They say it gives 
them strength, and courage, and power of endurance, 
sick as no other food can give. 

Itseems curious that such a belief, tested by con- 
stant practice, should have endured for three centu- 
ties, if the plant has no nutritive power. On the 
other hand, it is equally curious that Spaniards and 
other foreigners find no special benefit from it. 
They think it has a little stimulating power, similar, 
though much less in degree, to that produced by in- 
toxicating drinks, but destroys the appetite, disturbs 
the nerves, and gives no strength tothe system. But 
the natives will go on a hard journey fora week, 
living only on the leaves of the caca plant. Experi- 
ents to ascertain the value of the plant as a stimu- 
lant have recently been made in England. The re- 
sults are not satisfactory, though it is declared that 
its habitual use may be productive of disastrous ef- 
fects, 

+> 


THE FAULT-FINDER REPROVED, 

The habit of fault-finding annoys and injures. It 
annoys those who prefer enjoyment to criticism, and 
itinjures the fault-finder by depriving him of many 
sources of pleasure, besides,making him disagreea- 
Neto his friends. Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson, an 
English lawyer, met a gentleman in Paris, with 
whom he spent several days in sight-seeing. The 
gentleman, like Iago, was “nothing, if not critical.” 
Wherever they went, whatever they saw, he was al- 
Ways finding fault, 

One day, he said to Mr. Robinson, “I will call on 
you to-morrow.”” 

“Iwill thank you not to call,” replied Mr. Rob- 
inson, “I would rather not see anything else with 
you, and I will tell you frankly why. Iam come to 
Paris to enjoy myself, and that enjoyment needs the 
accompaniment of sympathy with others. Now, you 
dislike everything, and find fault with everything. 
You see nothing which you do not find inferior to 
What you have seen before. This may be all very 
tree, bnt it makes me very uncomfortable. I be- 
Heve, if I were forced to live with you, U should kill 
myself, So I shall be glad to see you in London, 
but uo more in Paris.” 
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BOILED DUCK, 


A Frenchman said he had no prejudices against 
tating any sort of fish, fowl or flesh. But he could 
& buzzard; he had tried it boiled, stewed, 
oiled, baked, and roasted, but it was “no 


Rot eat 
fried, br 
g00d; he smelt very bad, cook him any way.” 
fr 
Man, 
Carrion ; 
disgustingly dirty, 
ofa Party 


° seeing them ent boiled 
fow] or 
ing, 


pol, 


She was more of a} 


into nauseating to sce a man eat boiled duck. Such 
a fact shows how much the ideas of food depend 
upon education. 





REBUKED. 
It is both wicked and silly to behave irreverently 
in church. A student of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, was once sharply reminded of this 
truth. Shortly after Rev. Robert Robinson—noted 
| in his day as a preacher and sayer of good things— 
was settled over the Baptist church in that town,a 
| bet was made by a party of students. One of them 
| wagered that he would stand on the pulpit stairs with 
a large ear-trumpet in his band, and remain there 
till the end of the service. Accordingly, one Sun- 
day he mounted the stairs, put the trumpet to his 
ear, and gravely played the part of a deaf mute. 
His friends, scattered through the church, tittered 
atthe hoax; the congregation were indignant, but 
the preacher seemed unmoved. The sermon was on 
the merey of God, and the preacher soon gave a 
practical illustration of it, saying: 

“Not only, my Christian friends, does the mercy 
of God extend to the most enormous of criminals, so 
that none, however guilty, may not, if duly penitent, 
be partakers of the divine grace; but also there are 
none so low, 80 mean, 80 wortliless, as not to be ob- 
jects of God's fatherly solicitude and care. Indeed, 
I do hope that it may one day be extended to” — 
| then leaning over the pulpit, he stretched out his 
}arm, and placing it on the student’s head, finished 
| his sentence—*to this silly boy!” 

The wager was lost, for the trumpet fell, and the 
abashed student bolted. 

————+e+—__ — 
| BRING BACK MY MOTHER! 
| The case is rare and unnatural where a mother’s 
death is not her young children’s bitter loss. But it 
‘is sad beyond words to see children in poverty 
mourning such a loss—with none even of the ordi- 
nary consolati ns that soften grief. The following 
is from the Louisville Courier-Journal: 


A poor widow, named Fox, died suddenly in 
O'Neal's alley recently. She had just gone there to 
live with her four children, three girls and a boy. 
On Sunday an express wagon called at the house, 
the corpse of the poor woman was put into it and 
hauled away to the paupers’ graveyard to be buried. 
It was a most pitiful sight, indeed, to see three little 
girls and a little boy following after that rude hearse 
containing the corpse of the mother. Their eycs 
nearly blinded with tears, their heart-broken sols 
coming from their quivering lips, their cries to the 
driver to “Stop! bring back my mother!” and the 
driver rushing his horse to get away from the poor 
little motherless orphans, and they running along 
after it with tearful eyes and outstretched hands, 
was a scene that would have made angels weep, 
Finally the wagon turned the corner of Fourth and 
Main Streets; the little ones broke down, and they 
returned, a scattered band of wanderers, weeping 
and wailing over the loss of their poor mother, whom 
they should never see again, Many a stout-hearted 
man turned away from the scene, and wiped great 
tears from his eyes, as the cries of the poor little or- 
phans running after the wagon rang in his ears. 


WHAT THE “OLD FOGIES” DID. 
The living old men of to-day were the young men 
of our nation’s most important “growing” period. 
Unthinking striplings who sneer at them, are likely 
to be reminded of that fact sometimes, to their own 
mortification. 





Several young men were a day or two ago discuss- 
ing “old fogyism” at one of the railroad depots, in a 
very animated manner, They branched out very ex- 
tensively, and were very severe in their remarks. A 
lull came in the conversation, and an old gentleman 
thus delivered himself: “We old men are not old 
fozies. The early days that gave us birth knew no 
railroads, no telegraph line, no steamboats, no cylin- 
der presses, no spinning factories, woollen mills, 
sewing-machines, and but little science. We erected 
your telegraph lines, We caused continent to talk 
with continent, quicker than thought. We placed 
steam upon the ocean. We learned the use of the 
cylinder press. 
your sewing-machines, matured your 
ence, and built your colleges. 


Ways, many of them with a new tune in their ear, 





ae 


PUTTING A “LINE”? ON IT, 


is properly pronounced in two syllables, ly-en 
though it is often spoken as but one syllable, “leen,’ 
or “line.” 
which sometimes make the wrong thing a lucky hit 


We set up your factories, invented 
resent sci- 
We are the men who 


coming, the party broke up and went their several 


Lien (a legal claim on property to secure a debt) 


By one of the absurd kind of chances 


and want cf it the fellow.” The boy or girl who is 
ashamed of having poor or laboring parents is very 
weak and foolish, and almost as much to be despised 
as the mean-spirited rich playmate who ridicules 
him for it. 


| 
Bonaparte once asked one of his officers, Gen. | 
Maison, whether he was descended from the ancient 
French family of that name. | 
“No, sire,” he replied; **my father is a peasant.” | 
A noble answer, uttered by a brave and noble | 
man, in whose estimation au honest parentage was 
of more value than the chance of a noble birth or 
elevated position alone, which like the laurel crown 
sits gracefully upon a hero’s brow, without adding 
to his worth or renown. Gen. Maison afterwards 
became a great favorite with the Emperor, | 


~~ 
o> 


FINGER ARITUMETIC, 
The Chinese reckon by their fingers. All the op- 
erations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division are performed by this ingenious method, 
It is thus described: 


Every finger of the left hand represents nine fig- 
ures, as follows: The little finger represents units, 
the ring finger tens, the middle finger hundreds, the 
foretinger thousands, the thumb tens of thousands. 
When the three joints of each finger are touched 
from the palm towards the tip they count one, two 
and three of each of the denominations as above 
named, Four, five and six are counted on the back 
of the finger joints in the same way; seven, eight 
and nine are counted on the right side of the joints 
from the Pap to the tip. The forefinger of the 
right hand is used as a pointer. Thus, one, two, 
three, four, would be indicated by first touching the 
joint of the forefinger; next the hand on the inside; 
next the middle joint of the middle finger on the 
inside; next the end joint of the ring finger onthe 
inside, and finally the joint of the finger next to the 
land on the outside. 


_——+or —__——_ 
SELF-SACRIFICE, 


A noble deed of self-sacrifice is thus recorded by 
the Pilot: 


A yacht in which a pleasure-party were sailing 
was capsized at Nantucket, the other day. Two 
young men, dear friends, caught hold of one oar; 
but it was soon evident that both could not be saved 
by it. Seeing this, Lucas J. Sampson, a young civil 
engineer, turned to his friend and said, “This won't 
hold us both, old boy! Good-by! God bless you!” 
and dropping his hands immediately sank,—an act 
of self-sacrifice, said by those who knew him to be 
characteristic of his whole life. 











A Musical Instrument, 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 





This SATIN WOUD FIFE and 


Howe's School for the Fife only 90 cents, 
This Fife is one of the best instruments of its 
kind. It is sixteen inches in length, and has bright 
metal tips. Howe's SCHOOL FOR THE FIFE con- 
tains full and complete instructions for learning to 
play the Fife, also a large collection of favorite 
Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, &c. It contains 
over 150 pieces of music, among which are “Auld 
Lang Syne,” “Blue-eyed Mary,” “Bonny Doon,” 
“What Fairy-like Music,” “Sweet Home,” “The 
Fatigue Call,” “Breakfast Call,” “Dinner Call,” 
“The Retreat,” “Quick Time,” “Common Time,” &c., 
&e. The size of the book is 644x10 inches. Owing to the 
large numbers of Fifes and Instruction Books which we 
use, we are able to offer themat nearly one-half the regue 
lar price. We will send the Fife and Book, postage paid, 
toany address, for only $0 cents, 
PERRY MASON & CO, 








delivered the nation atits birth. We are the parties pilin ica elated 

who wrestle | with cruel nature, and wrung affluence 

from a wilderness, Will you, young men, take the BRACKET SAW BLADES. 
world where we leave it off, and do as well?” The 0 

conundrum was not answered, and the train soon 1 








’ This cut shows the different sizes of Saw Blades, num- 
>| bering from No. 0, the smallest, to No.6, the largest. The 
length of the Blades is about six inches. In ordering 
these Blades, you can select the size wanted from the cut. 

Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 25 cts. per dozen. We can- 


And 150 P-eces of Music for 90 cents* | 


The Mongols of interior Asia are not quite as free 
om prejudices in eating as the philosophic French- 
They are brought up in filthiness; they relish 
; and they eat with their fingers, which are 
But one day the Mongol guide 
of European travellers nearly turned sick 
duck. To his appetite 
fish was unclean, and to eat either discust- 
The fat tail of a sheep is a delicacy toa Mon- | all the blood of all the Howards” ean “ennoble 
and the entrails are tidbits, but he shudders | slaves or sots or cowards.” “Worth makes the man, | 


a misunderstanding of this word once saved a farmer 


his wood not send less than one dozen ata time, or less than six of 








A Norwegian farmer, named Knude Knndeson, _— 
sold a quantity of wood to his countryman, Ole Ole- 
pasing forte cord wood and Kindeson thougie | SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL INDUSTRY 


rest to see a lawyer, and take legal measures to get 
his money. The lawyer told him he could put a lien 
upon it. Knudeson appeared satisfied with the an- 
swer, and as the lawyer thought the poor fellow had 
but little money to spare, let him go. Knudeson 
went to a grocery store at once, and purchased a 
quantity of clothes-line, returned, and put the line 
around and over the wood, telling Mrs. Oleson that 
she dare not tonch a single stick, as it was protected 
by the laws of Wisconsin. The woman was fright- 
ened, and immediately mace her hushand pay the 
money. Knudeson was so well satisfied that he told 
the lawyer the success of his plan. We mistook the 
word lien for line, whic has a similar pronancia- 
tion in the language of the Norse. His successful 
blunder served fora joke in the town for some time | 
afterwards.—Green Bay ( Wis.) Gazette. i 


—té>> 
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FoR 
BoYsS AND GIRLS. *° 


It will pay for itself with a few hours’ work. 


Read the 
following offer, 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 

50 Bracket and Ornamental Des’ H 


Bracket Saw Blades; 








NOT ASHAMED, 
We are sensibly reminded by the poet that “not 





PERRY MASON & GO., 
{yous Companion Office, ; 
41 Temple Place, '$ 
Boston, Mass. 











CoLLEsiIATEe and COMMERCIAL INSTI- 

TUTE, Gen. RUSSELL’S Schovl, New Haven, Ct 
421 year. Preparatory to College, Scientitic Schools or 
Business. ‘Thorough physical training by military drill- 
ing, xymnastics, &c. Baialogue sent on application. 





For 25 Cents, THE Lusinid YABINET, 
Containing 1 Chinese * What Is It?” a capi- 
tal trick—hand it to a person to open an 
small needle stabs their finger every time. 
lelegant French bronze Pocket Pencil with 
adjustable leads. 1 Eureka Camera, shows persons or ob- 
ects behind you or at your side. 1 Nest of Pharaoh's 
Serpents Eggs, each egg when ignitec produces an im- 
mense serpent. 1 Centennial Badge, beautiful designs, 
The CABINET containing the fivearticlessent »st-paid, for 
only 25cents, Address, Eureka Trick & Novelty Co., 
Box 4014. 39 Ann Street, New York, 


Boys. Attention! 

The wonderful NIGHTINGALE WARBLER 
| with full instrnetions tor use sent pre-paid tor 25 cents 
and stamp. Nothing like it ever sold before. 
Its strains are vertectly enchanting, delightng all who 
jhearit. No prairie whistle humbug. 

32—2t UNION NOVELTY Cv.,, Dallas City, Il. 
Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 
styles and 10 elegant samples, including Moire An- 
tique, Embossed, &e., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 
styles of Emblematical Cards, samples Ic. each. 








6 


Agents wanted. Large commissions. Complete outfit for 
25 cts FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


25 ¢ 


~~ NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Ce- 
lmubian. It will de the work of a $280 
press, 4x6. S14: 5v715, $27; HNO. SBT; 
8x12. $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR $5. Sta 

for catalogue to CURTIS & METCHE 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle N., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. .51—S@ 





Agents for the best selling Prize 
T Package in the world, It con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 
Cirenlar free, 
| BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
AME neatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
| - 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
| 


postpaid, 25 ¢. 
5) 


2— Olt 








3; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts, Outfit and 
list of p s. 15 cts. We have over 100 styles, ‘Try us, 
. 28—52 


| STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. 2 at 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 


PRATT’S ASTRAL 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


| 19—15t NEW YORK. 


Bri.tol Visiling Cards, with yout 

nime Jinely printed, pevutive 2c. Vsame 

pls of CHRONO, Snowflake, Lamuask, 
= Visitin 


















Glass. etc, With prices, sentfurec stamp. 
We have over 200 stiles. Agents 
wanted. A Ui Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 









Cards, no two alike, (one name) in a 
art se, sent postage pre-paid, for 
nis wented, Over 100 Styles. 
commlete outfit. Yon can make 
money. Address OWENS & CoLE, Bediord, Ind, 33—2t 
-_—_——- $$ $$$ ee 
UBBER rekiNiiNc STAMP 

Agents make big pay with them, Scnd stamp for terns, 
Ustov Bramp Works, 291 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 
American Vocal Institute, 103 Waver- 


I STUTTERIN ly Place, N. Y., an educational estab- 





5 

















speech, ‘Ihe most obstinate cases permently cn ed. Send 
tor Circular, 33—eowtt 
Ss Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y., and re- 
ceive by return mail 1] elegant sam- 
5) You will flud no better cards, work 
or prices. 

Can find everything they Ww. in 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
for our newand enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3d edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & CO, Fost 

Send for Illustrated Circular of Amateur 
FREE ses ype, Cards, Paper, &c. 
* PR 
turing Complete outfit for $5. 
House, 236 La Salle Street, Chicago, IL. 28—S5teow 
ASS CARDS TRANSPARENT. 
SIX COLORS. Your Name 


lishment for the treatment of stuttering and all defects of 
A. MORRILL, 
les, price list, &c., of visiting carda, 
AMATEUR WORKERS 
and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
E. 5th and 6th Sts., New York. 39-2 
SES sold at Eastern manutac- 
trices. Presses for $2. I or | 
A. FL WANNER & CO., Amateur Printers’ Furnishing 


elegantly printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts., 2 dozen 
25 cts. 30 Acquaintance and ed ‘ 1 
for 15 cts., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby CaRgp CasE with 
Chromo for 19 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not ostal card) 

for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 

Address, JOHN L. DE HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


$10 FOR $ Magnificent chromos 234 feet long, 
's 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen. The 
Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 
sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 
new style 9x11 chromos. Catalogue free. J. LatnHam & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Year Cards, 5 styles 








i Saving Labor, Clean- 
For Benuty of poe thenpness, Uncqualed. 
MORSE BROS. Prop’rs, Cauton, Mass.” 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, reutoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the svstem in an unhealthy condition, 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold bv all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 

4-|y GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St. N.Y. 


~~ eye ELSIon 






coe “Lowest Priced and BEST.” a 
s 

Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

er sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save moi and increase trade, Pleasure and 
tur Printing. The Girls or 


P profit in A 

Im Bo igre e great fun and make money fast at 

Py Y Sprinting. Sond two stamps for full cata- 
esse 






G, sve of 


s, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
SEY & OU., Meriden, Conn, 


A REVOLUTION! 


Prices never before named! 50 beautiful Visiting Cards 
with your name neatly printed on them, sent you by re- 
turn mail, for 10 cts. and a Be ktamp. Unheard of in- 
ducementa to Agents, Oirculars 3 cts. Agenctes are fast 
being taken. Quick, or yon nre too Inte, Wi C. CAN» 
NON, 112 Washington Serpet, Boston, Mass. 

Oannon’s Wimleste Cn Hone, 712 Washington 
Street, has the largest aud most varied and choicest age 
surtment of desigus and cards ever shown, 26—52t 














For the Companion. 


THE HARVEST LAND. 
As sinks the zephyr’s fragrant sigh, 
Or sun-lit wave that seeks the strand, 
We saw onr little darling die 
The while we held her waxen hand. 
Through mountain-mist the pale dawn breaks, 
June’s rosy splendors crown the hill; 
But with the birds no more she wakes, 
She lies before us cold and still. 


O, wife, as tender hearts as ours 
Have known like us griet’s bitter thrall— 
Wreathed the dead baby’s brow with flowers, 
‘elt mingled tears in anguish fal ll. 
LovVE is not lost—ah, no! ah, no! 
Its pure enc hantment eannot die; 
These buds that open white as snow 
Will bear their Prut beyond the sky. 


GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


— +e 


For the Companion, 


SIR HUMPHRBY DAVY’S PREFER- 
ENCE. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, the great chemist, and 
one of the eminent chiefs of science, was an am- 
bitious man, and not a little affected by the 
vanities and pomps of this life. Ilis ambition 
was gratified, and the good things of the world 
ministered to him. But he wrote in his ‘‘Sal- 
monia, or Days of Fly-fishing,”’ these words, 
which we advise the young to learn by heart: 

“T envy no quality of the mind or intellect 
in others,—not genius, power, wit or faney; but 
if I could choose what would be the most de- 
lightful and I believe most useful to me, I should 
prefer a firm religious belief to every other 
blessing; for it makes life a discipline of good- 
ness; creates new hopes when all 
vanish; throws over the decay, the destruction 
of existence, the most all lights; 
awakens life even in death; from corruption and 
decay calls up beauty and divinity; 
the very cross, that instrument of torture And | 
of shame, the ladder of ascent to 


earthly hopes 


gorgeous of 


-aradise,’ 
OLD ROUGH AND READY. 
Gen. Taylor was known by “‘the boys in blue”’ 


as “Old Rough and Ready.” 


was due to his promptness and to the very plain | 


clothes which he Gen. James 
who was with him in the Mexican war 


scribes his appearance 


wore, Shield, 


, thus de- 


He was somewhat below medium height, was 
short and stout,—in fact, was what you would 
call dumpy. He wore a straw hat, an old linen 
duster that looked as if 
washed since he fought the battle of Palo Alto, 
His pants were large and loose, and on his hon- 
est feet he wore coarse soldier shoes, not very 
handsome, but very comfortable, let me assure 
you. His face was not handsome—no, it would 
1ave been at first sight called homely: but there 
was about it that which impressed one with the 
grand honesty and decision of the man. 


prairie buffalo. 
Gen Shields dined with Gen, 


staff, and during the dinner 
eurred: 


Taylor and his 
this incident oe- 


While we were at dinner a guard filed in with 
two prisoners that had just been arrested. The 
men had been for two days peddling oranges 
through the camp, and by accident one of the 
soldiers had discovered that under 
garments they wore the tinest linen. 

So the two were arrested, and 
cealed about their persons had 
papers containing very valuable information 
concerning the American camp, the number of 
men in arms, and the best points for attack. 

These papers weie handed over to Gen. Tay 
lor, and after reading them he passed them to 
the rest of us. They were unmistakable evi-| 
dences that the two men were spies. 

“Call my interpreter!’ demanded Gen, 
lor, The General could not speak 
The only Spanish word he knew 
and he used it on all occasions. 
invited the Mexicans into camp 
mos,” and whenever he 
camp, he said, “eanios, 

rhe interpreter having arrived 
said to him, “Ask them who they 
prisoners replied that they were 
diers. “Humph! Thonght so 
what their rank is.” 

They looked at each other a moment, as much 
as to say, “*We might as well tell the truth,’ and 
answered that they were colonels,—one of them 
Chief of the Engineer Corps at Monterey. 

*“Ahat"’ said Gen. Taylor, much the 
worse. And now ask them who sent them here.” 
They replied that they had come in obedience to 
the orders of Gen, Apudia. ‘Gen. Apudia sent 
you, did he?” reared Old Rough and Ready. 
“Well, L sav Gen. Apudia is no gentleman, or 
he would hare sent ven here upon ft! 
sneaking errand, ts epy abent T say 
he is no gentleman!” 

The oners 
that the man whom they were before was the 


been found 


Tay- 


Tay- 
Spanish. 
WAS TaINOS, 
Whenever he 
. he said, 
ordered them out 


“rae 


° 
ol 


Tayvior 
The 


Gen 


are.”’ 


Now ask them 


so 


not 


in aur comp 


wis 


and makes | 


The nickname | 


it might not have been | 


He | 
stood upon his feet as solid and determined as a | 


their coarse | 


carefully con- 


Mexican sol- | 


had just begun to understand | 


THE 


American General, and when he uttered this 
hasty opinion of their chief, they bowed very low. 
Gen. Te iylor asked them if they knew the pen- 
alty of their crime; if they knew that, as fm 
they ought to be shot. At once the prisoners 
drew themselves up proudly, and said they knew 
the penalty, but if they were to die they trusted 
they would meet their fate like brave man. 
Their bravery pleased the bluff old soldier, 
and after a moment’s thought, he said, ‘*Well, 
I'll let you go this time, but if [ever catch vou 
spying liere again, I'll have you shot—shot like 
Mexican dogs! Now, vamos, vamos, and tell 
Gen. Apudia that when he wants to find out 
about our army, he may send a delegation of his 
ofticers here and I will escort them about myself, 
and order a review of the troops for their espe- 
| cial benefit.” 
The liberated — scampered off briskly. 
Shortly after that, Gen. Taylor, at the head of 


his victorious lege nds, marched in and took pos- 


session of Monterey. 

| ——_—__——_+or—_—___ 

SHALL THEY BLUSH FOR THEIR 
FATHER? 

| ‘That children do good without responsibility, 
| and often unconsciously, detracts nothing from 
the beauty of their sweet usefulness. One of 
the many instances of erring parents saved from 
wrong-doing by their little ones, 
in the Church Union: 


is thus related 


Two men had entered into an agreement to 
rob one of their neighbors. Everything was 
planned. They were to enter his house at mid- 
night, break open his chests and drawers, and 
carry off all the silver and gold they could find, 

“He is rich and we are poor,” said they to 
each other, by way of encouragement in the 
evil they were about to perform. “He will 
never miss a little gold, while its possession will 
make us happy. Besides, what right has one 
| man to all this world’s goods?” 

Thus they talked together. One of these men 
had a wife and children, but the other had none 
in the world to care for but himself. The man 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Aiter supper, 
skylark. At sunset, send down light masts and 
yards, and pipe down hammocks. The men are 
then allowed to enjoy themselves as they please, 
unless they become too boisterous. At, P. M 
beat tattoo, after which pipe down and silence 
fore and aft. ‘The corporal of guard inspects all 
lights each half-hour throughout the night, re- 
porting their condition to the officer of the deck. 
At midnight, the anchor watch is relieved, and 
again at 4, A. M 

——~@e—_—___- 
For the Companion. 


YOU AND I. 


However our spheres may differ 

We are made of the self-same stuff, 
If you are a polished diamond, 

I am a gem in the rough. 


I may not attain the lustre 
That your different lot will give; 


But if with a true and noble heart 
In my humble sphere I live, 


Though you are found in a palace, 
And I in the gravelly earth, 
Each shall be in the jewels of heaven, 
A treasure of equal worth. 
A.M. W. 


Warp. 


+~o 


FATE OF A HINDOO GIRL. 
The following story has sufficient of romance 
and horror to furnish matter for a sensational 
novel: 


There lived in Calcutta a lovely girl of seven- 
teen, who was engaged to a man she was much 
attached to; her father, however, did not ap- 
prove of the match, and was anxious that she 
should marry another man, who had proposed to 
her some time before. 

This second lover, backed up by the father, 
was most persistent in his attentions, and ulti- 


| mately hoped to win the girl, who, on her part, 


disliked him intensely, and declared she would 


| only marry the man she was engaged to, and no 


who had children went home and joined his | 


family, after agreeing upon a place of meeting 


with the other at the darkest hour of the coming | 


night. 

“Father, said 
— his knee, “I'm glad you have come home.” 

rhe presence of his child troubled the man, 
and he tried to push him away; but his arms 
clung tightly about his neck, and he laid his 
face against his cheek, and said, in a sweet 
gentle voice,— 

**| love you, father!”” 

Involuntarily the man drew the innocent and 
| tov ing one to his bosom, and kissed him. 

There were two older children in the man’s 
} dwelling, a boy and a girl. They were poor, 
| and these children worked daily to keep wp the 
supply of bread, made deficient more through 
idleness in the father than from lack of employ- 
ment. These children came home soon after 
their father’s return, and brought him their 
earnings for the day. 

“O, father,” said the boy “such a dreadful 
| thing has happened! Henry Lee’s father was 


one of the children, climbing | 


and | 


| 
i. 


| 
| 


| they 


one else. 


All of a sudden the girl disappeared, and, 


though every search was made, no intelligence | 
nor was there any appar- | 


could be gained of her, 
ent reason for her my sterious absence. 
Suspicion fell on both her lovers, especially on 


the one whose suit she had rejected, for it was | 


well known he was highly incensed against her 
for her indifference towards him. 
both arrested and imprisoned, albeit they de- 
clarved their innocence, and also their sorrow and | 
astonishment at her disappearance. 

It was ascertained that she was last seen alive 
going to the ‘‘tank’’ with her piteher to draw 
water, and that she had never been seen since. 
On this it was decided to have the tank dr: agged, 
which was accordingly done, 

The first time they found nothing; 
tried again. -On this occasion 
something very heavy in the net; presently they 

saw the huge head of an alligator, and soon after 
heard a tremendous splash, which broke the net 
and allowed the animal to escape. They imme- 
diately commenced making another net of extra 


however, 
they felt 


| strength, and not one likely to be broken by the | 


taken up to-day for robbing; they took him out | 
of the shop when Henry was there, and carried | 


him off to prison. I saw Henry weeping. 
hung his head for shi ume of his own father! 
Only think of that! 

“Ashamed of father,’ thought the man. 
“And wil 11 my children hang their heads, also, 
in shame! No, no; that shall never be.’ 

At the hour of midnight, the man who had no 
| children to throw around him a sphere of better 
| influence, was sitting at the place of rendezvous 
for him whose children had saved him. But he 
waited in vain. Then he said,— 
| “LE will do the deed myself, and take the entire 
| reward.”’ 
| And he did according to his word, 

other man went forth to his labor on the next 
, day, he learned that his accomplice had been 
} taken in an act of robbery, and was already in 
prison. 

“Thank heaven for virtuous children!”’ said 
he, with fervor. ‘‘They have saved me. Never 
will }do an act that will cause them to blush 
for their father.’ 


his 





LIFE ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 
The United States receiving ship Potomac is 
at anchor near Philadelphia. 
clean 


She is as prim and 
as a good housewife’s kitchen, and the 
crew have plenty of work to keep them from the 
temptations to which idle hands are exposed. 
The following is the routine for a single day: 


Daylight. Beat reveille. Callallhands. <Al- 
low ten minutes for lashing and stowing ham- 
mocks, and ten minutes for coffee. Serub and 
wash clothes, eee them on the line, white 
above and blue] veneath, Sernband wash decks. 
At six bells (7, A. M.). call allidiers, At seven 

TW), Hlemish down rigging, sweep decks, 
ele: right work. At ten minutes before eight, 
spread mess gear, make preparations for loosing 
sail or erossing light yards, 

At 8, A. M., report chronometers wonnd, hoist 
colors and pipe to breakfast. At 8.45, turn 
hands to spreading awnings, clean gun gear, At 
9.50, beat to quarters for inspection and exercise 
|} gun crews, as per routine, great guns, rifles or 
| broad-swords. At 10.50, secure battery and beat 
retreat. At 11.50, officer of deck inspects the 
dinner — ship's cook serves out — sweep down 
decks, At ten minutes of 12, spread mess gear. 

At 12, report noon and strike eight bells, pipe 
te dinner. P. M., turn hands to sweep down 
decks: exercise all hands at making and short- 
ening sail, or sending ny and down masts and 

rds, after which decks are swept. men allowed 
their elothes-bhags for repairing and making 
clothes, At 4, P. M., in winter, or 5, P. M., in 
summer, pipe to supper, allowing half an hour. 


| 


He | 


| if it was in that tank, 


| one side of the tank. 


alligator. When it was finished, they dragged | 
the tank, and this time they did so most thor- | 
oughly, but, to their amazement, nothing of the 
alligator was seen. 

“Where can it be?” they exclaimed. 
we were not deceived. We all saw it, and yet 
we must have caught it.’” 

Some of them proposed that they should drag 
the tank from the opposite side. This they did, 
and their efforts were crowned with success, for 
they captured the alligator and brought him safe 
to land. He was of monstrous size, and a most 
ferocious monster. 

Inside of him they found no end of gold and 
silver buckles and native ornaments: 


the same she wore on the evening she was last 
seen walking towards the tank. ‘The grief of her 


friends on the terrible discovery can be better | 


imagined than described. 

She must have put down her pitcher into the 
water quite unconscious of danger, when she 
was seized by the monster and dragged down. 

Not a soul knew the existence of the alligator 
in that tank. It was the only one there, and had 
a habit of hiding under the shelving of rock on 
This accounts for its not 
being captured when the tank was dragged on 
so many occasions. 

How this monster got into that tank and 
where it came from is a question for naturalists 
alone to answer. I have heard, though I cannot 
vouch for the truth, that alligators have been 
known to travel great distances at night. This 
animal must have walked straight through the 
populous city of Calcutta to the tank unobserved. 


——- +2 
TOM’S JEALOUSY. 
A correspondent of the New York 
tells this as a true story: 


Tribune 


We once had a black and white cat that was 
very fond of my sister Lucy. His name was Tom, 
and as he did not like to be petted and was not a 
good monser, he was not a very great favorite 
with any of us. Luey paid him more attention 
than any one else, and he repaid her with an 
affection that was quite tonching. 

Every afternoon at four, when Lucy would be 
coming from school, Tom would get up ina 
chair by the window, put his fore paws on the 
window-seat, and look up the street until he saw 
her coming. If he could get out of the house he 
would go to meet her; if he could not, he would 
watch her from the window until she entered the 
yard and then meet her at the 

When we had had him 
brother came to ns, 
up all our attention. 


door. 
for some time, a little 
and of course the baby took 

Poor Tom was left quite 


| out in the cold! Whenever Lnev heltl tle baby 
| he would walk round and round her chait, mew- 


men allowed to smoke, sing and ! 


| baby more and more. 


| would allow no one to touch him. 


| wonder 


They were | 


“Surely | 


some of | 
them were recognized by the bereaved father as | 
| belonging to his poor daughter, for they were 
When the | ; 


ing and looking up in ler iace 
way. 
He was really jealous 


ina very "_ 
of the baby! One day 
Tom did something we all thought quite won. 
derful. Luey had been holding the es * with 
his head on her shoulder and one itt! arm 
round her neck. As soon as she h: ad put hi 
down and seated herself again, Tom - 
into her lap and stretched ‘himself out ving 
his head on her shoulder, and putting one paw 
round her neck, just as baby had done. He 
seemed to be trying to say, “There, if that is all 
you want, I can do it as well as that good-foy. 
nothing baby!” 
Poor Tom! I'm afraid we only loved the 
After a while he seemed 
| to get over his jealousy, but it was aha ard trial 
at first, and I think he never quite liked the 
baby. From that time he disliked p 
and more, and finally became so wild t] 


ett nN’ more 


iat he 


ae vetoes 
ONLY A STRONG MAN. 

One J. E. Evans, a Welsh athlete, is said to 
be the strongest man living. He exhibits his 
strength in a style better calculated to excite 
than to benefit men. Shakespeare 

writes, and all strong men should heed the spirit 
of his words: 
——“O, it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; ; but it is tyrannons 

To use it like a giant,” 

Mr. Evans is of no use, even if he be the strong. 
est man in the world. He only performs in the 
following ways: 

Evans is of powerful appearance, and stands 
about five feet eight in height. Resting on his 
back at full length, he lets fall half a hundred 
on his chest. One anda half inches of iron were 
cut across his chest by a blow of a sledge-ham.- 

jmer. Then the gun which fires morning and 
evening, and is over half a ton in weight, was 
| placed on his chest loaded, and fired off without 
| the slightest apparent incenvenience. 

A fifty-six-pound weight was placed on his 
chest. and a local blacksmith, with a fourteen- 
pound sledge, actually cut a bar of iron on it, 
| with, of course, the use of the cold chisel, or 
| cleft. The athlete, lying on his back, lifted two 
| half-hundred weights in one hand and one in the 
other several times with the greatest of ¢ 
and, lying on his back, he allowed a fifty-si 
| | pound weight to fall several times on iis chest 
| from a height of a couple of feet. 

A huge block of stone was placed on his hand 
extended, and with a wield of the sledge, it was 
| broken in fragments, the extended arm not ay 
pearing to have received any shock, or to swerve 

| in the slightest degree. 
| Hewas then placed in an attitude with back 
oy of head resting on one chair, and his] 
| the other, the body being suspended, : 
were placed nineteen half-hundred we 
| this considerable burden seemed to lie li: ghtly on 
| the performer, two robust gentlemen belonging 
to the town sat on him, but the man bore their 
weight without a tremor, though one weighs 
over fifteen stone, and the other fourteen. 


reels on 


1d on is 


alien 
ARABS AND THEIR HORSES. 

It is generally thought that the Aras treat 
their horses with unusual care and 
Indeed, a writer of a book entitled “M 
and Mohammedism,” asserts that “an Arab 
cannot ill-treat his horse.’’ But an English gen- 
'tleman, who has travelled extensively in the 
Fast, says that this assertion “‘is perhaps as wn 
true as anything could be.’ He thus tells what 
he has seen, and his experience shows that a 
“Dumb Animal's needed 
| Turks and Arabs: 

In caravans upon the plains and hills of 
| Turkish empire, Arabs are every day drix 
animals with wounds which would win the con 
passion of a Spaniard or an Italian, : id wh 
in any English town would bring painisliment 
upon the driver. I have lately seen the knees 
of horses ‘Streaming with blood, and the quiver 
ing muscles exposed, from frequent falls upea 
the stony plain, and again and again have con 
pelled Arab owners to remove loads from suc! 
distressed animals, which they would not hes- 
tate to urge forward with w hips of iron chai in. 

Arab horses are cruelly wounded by bad shev- 
ing, by overloading, and by bad harness. ! 
ing is more common in remote parts of Turl 
empire than to see a man use in riding a sh 
pointed knife as a substitute for a bridle 
whip, pricking the animat’s neck on the cont! 
side to that towards which he wishes to direct 


} 
Miness, 


ammed 


Society”’ is among 


{ the 


| his course. 


I know no people so cruel to their horses 
the Arabs. Ignorance can ill-treat anytl hing 
In Salonica I saw a Turk cauterizing the hares 

; wounds of his mule with a red-hot frying- 
which he had borrowed from a cook’s shop fe 
the purpose. 

a 
SAVED BY A CANARY. 

A canary bird recently saved the inmates of a 
house at Little Britain, Pa., from destruction by 
fire 

During the night Mrs. Bockius was awakene ad 
by lond and peculiar screams from her canary 
bird, which hung in its cage in the ki tchen. 
Arousing Mr. Bockius, they listened for a 1" 
minutes, when a noise was heard - of the 1au 
of the cage to the floor, and Mr. Bockius hast 
ened down stairs. On arriving at the kitenen 
he found the room on fire, the flames having 
spread aronnd the ceiling and burned off 

string that seenred the bird-cage. By the 

cation of water, Mr. Bockius sueceeded in 
duitg the flames. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE TOAD, BIG TOAD. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MRs. CHARLOTTE DOTY FINLEY, 





Little toad, Hop-as-fast-as-you-can, 
Thought he must be a gentleman; 

So in the morning, with his pack 

Swung on a grass-blade over his back, 
He started out on the world’s wide road, 
Poor little foolish, homesick toad! 





Big toad, Hop-as-fast-as-you-can, 
After becoming a gentleman, 

Found it all such an empty quest 

That he turned to the dear old place to rest, 

To find the home roof, thatched and low, 

Tumbled to ruin long ago. 

Mrs. CLARA Dory BATEs, 
For the Companion. 
MABEL AND THE BEE. 
“0! O! O! mamma, I’m afraid, I’m afraid,” 
wi Mabel ran into the house as fast as her little 
legs could carry her. 

fraid of what, Mabel?” asked her mother, 
who saw neither bear, nor wolf, nor mad deg, 
hot even a pussy-cat running after her. 

“Why, mamma, it was something buzzing. 

Ittlew round and rotnd, and buzzed right in my 
i. Why, it might bite me.” 
“No, my dear,’’ replied her mother, “I don’t 
think there was much danger of its biting you. 
Itprobably was only a dear little honey bee, and 
Iw ant you to make its acquaintance, so come 
ere and [ will tell you about it. 









untry, we had hives full of bees right near the 
wle orchard, and I never was afraid of them 
wr was [ ever stung. I remember how my 
uamma was hunting all about for me one day 
aud couldn't find me anywhere for a long time. 
Then all of a sudden she happened to spy my 





little pink sunbonnet on the grass under one of 
the app le trees, and so she was sure I couldn't 


be very far off; and where do you think she 
found me, Mabel?” 





“I don't know,” 
‘ety much interested. 


answered Mabel, who was 
' “Where?” 
“Why,” mamma, “I was lying down 
“ose to one of the beehives, fast asleep, and the 
“es Were flying around me in every direction, 
itt not one of them stung me. 
“Lused to love to sit down by their hives and 
*atch the busy little things work. Some of 


the 
M are never idle, they work as long as they 
live, 


said 


ing They fly away from their hives in the morn- 
§ and when they find some nice little flower 


th 
at suits them, they stick their tiny feet in the 
polley—- 





“When I was a little girl and lived in the} 


“soft yellow dust growing in the blo 1S= | 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





som—and carry it home with them. Then they’ 
have some sort of gum that they get from the 

trees, and with this and the pollen, they make 

nice little bee-bread, so that when the baby bees 

come to town, they will have plenty to eat. 

Besides bringing the pollen and gum, these little 

workers get honey from the flowers and come 

flying home with it to store it away in their lit- 

tle cells or rooms. And there was the old mother 

bee, or queen bee, arid she seemed to get along so 
nicely with her two thousand childien.” 

“What were their names?’ asked Mabel, 
whose brown eyes were wide open, aud who was 
listening intently to all her said about 
the wonderful little workers. ‘Did she call any | 

|of them Mabel, and Grace, and Clara, like my 
dollies, do you think, mamma?” 

“No, my dear, I don’t believe she had time to 
| name so many, and I think they all did their 
| work so nicely it was unnecessary to call them 
| by name.” 
| “Why, who ‘teached’ them to work?” asked | 

Mabel, who had an inquiring little mind and 
| liked to find out everything. 

| “Who made you, Mabel?” inquired her mother. | 
| Mabel had known for some time that God | 
made her, so when she answered, her mamma | 
told her that God made the honey bee, and | 
taught it how to work, and then as she left the | 
room, Mabel went out again to watch for the lit- | 
tle brown-coated fellow. Etma LYNNDE. | 


mother 


9 
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| For the Companion, 

| THE WANING MOON. 

The moon is tired and old; 

Inthe morning darkness cold 

Ske drifts up the paling sky,. 

With cheek flushed wearily. 

A little longer, and lo! 

She is lost in the sun’s bright glow; 

A thin shell, pearly and pale, 

’Mid soft white clouds that sail. 

Art faint and sad, dear moon? 

Gladuess shall fiud thee soon! 

Sorry art thou to wane? 

Thou shalt be young again! 

And beautiful as before 

Thou shalt live in the sky once more; 

From the baby crescent small 

Thou shalt grow to the golden ball: 

And again will the children shout, 

“© look at the moon, look out!” 

For thou shalt be great and bright 

As when God first made the night. 
Creiia THAXTER, 


eS 
For the Companion. 
HULDAH TUTTLE. 
“QO dear! O dear me!”’ sobbed a little voice in 
| the street. 

The tones were full of real grief, but if you 
! could have stopped the pretty little girl who was 
| running homeward in such a heart-broken way 

and could have drawn from her the cause of her 
| lamentation, you might have smiled. 

She was crying because her name was Huldah 
) Tuttle. 
| A number of people turned to look at her with 
compassionate glances, but her sorrow was too 
deep, and too eager for home sympathy, to heed 
| them. 

“What is it, little daughter?’ exclaimed her 
father, meeting her in the yard and taking her 
kindly by the hand. 

“QO, papa, my name is Huldah Tuttle.”’ 

“What does she say, Edward?” called her 
mother, anxiously, from the chamber window. 

Mr. Tuttle lifted Huldah in his arms and 
walked towards the door, smiling up at his wife 
with an amused expression that set her heart at 
rest concerning any calamity she might have im- 
agined. 

“Well,’’ he said, slowly, as Huldah’s sobs be- 








| things,” 


such pretty names. Susie Palmer, and Madze 
Elliott, and Nettie Danforth, and Gussie Everett 
—and I—I happened to spill a whole pail of wa- 
ter on the floor at recess, and after school was 
called to order, the teacher asked who did it, and | 
they all said *JZu/dah Tuttle!’ O, ever so loud, 
and it did sound so,” and her sobs broke out 
again. | 
**Poor little Huldah,”’ said her mother, “I wish 
the name could sound as good to you as it does | 
to me.”’ 
“Our 


daughter must not mind these little 
said her father. “If Huldah Tuttle is a 
good little girl, Huldah Tuttle will sound like a 
good name to all who know her,”’ and so with a 
few more comforting words, the subject dropped 
and Huldah, by bed-time, was as happy as if her 
name had been Margaret. 

Not long after this was the exhibition at the | 
close of the term, and not only little Huldah’s 


| father and mother, but the fathers and mothers | 


of all the other children, together with the com- 
mittee and the teacher’s friends were there and 
the school-room was crowded. 

It was beautifully decorated, too, and every- 
body present noticed in one of the windows a 
hanging pot of golden blossoms which filled the 
room with a faint delicate perfume. 

At the close of the entertainment the teacher 
stepped forward and looking up at the lovely 
plant in the window, said that he had a short 
story to tell, and asked the attention of the au- 
dience for a few moments more. 

Nothing which had preceded this caused such 
a flutter of expectation. The children all leaned 
forward eagerly to catch every word, and the 
older people settled themselves with a look of 
satisfaction to hear what was to come. 

“Early one pleasant morning,” said the teach- 
er, “a kind lady carried to a certain school-room 
a pot of earth containing some tiny shoots of 
green and hung it in a certain window, telling | 
the scholars and the teacher that after a time, 
with care and attention, flowers would blossom | 
there. | 

jut the teacher was a busy, pre-oceupied | 
man, careless of little things, sometimes, I am | 
afraid? and the scholars were likewise busy and | 
merry and fond of making the most of their play | 
hours, and between them all the tender little | 
plant struggled pitifully for bare existence a! 
long time. 

“Day after day it suffered from thirst and 
reached out its sickly leaves towards the window 
as if imploring the heavens in pity to send them 
dew and rains through the burning glass of its 
prison. 

“One day, however, a dear little girl who sat 
in one of the front seats, looked up at the deli- | 
vate plant and understood its appeal, and from | 
that day it began to thrive. 


} 








forgot her self-appointed task of climbing upon 
the high window-sill to sprinkle cool water about 
the roots, loosen tbe earth and wash the dust 
from the leaves; and by-and-by the scholars and 
the teacher and the visitors began to look up and 
say, ‘What a beautiful green plant is growing | 
there.’ And soon there were buds coming, and | 
at last beautiful, fragrant flowers. 


that others were beginning to notice her faith- 


duty for the simple love of the flower. 
“Once there was a whole pail full of water 
spilled upon the closet floor, and the teacher, 
forgetting, as he is apt to do, questioned some- 
what sternly as to the blunderer who did it, and 
this little girl’s name was shouted so eagerly by 
the scholars in reply, that his heart smote him, 
as did theirs, no doubt, when the tender-hearted 
child burst into tears and could not be comforted. 
jut the beautiful flowers scattered their fra- 
grance upon her and gladdened her eyes with 


| 








gan to die away on his neck, ‘I suppose I am re- 
sponsible for your name, since I gave it to you, 
but what can be done about it now?” 

“O, papa, I don’t know; but it’s such an orfle 
name!” 

“No, not awful in any Huldah,”’ he 

; said, sitting down with her in his lap in the par- 
lor, where they were joined by her mother. 

“My child, is it that again?” said her mother. 
“Why, it was your grandmother’s name, your 
father’s own dear mother’s name.” 





sense, 


“But her name wasn’t always Huldah Tuttle, | 


mamma. It was Huldah Miller once, and that 
wasn’t only half as bad.” 

“Yours may not always be Huldah Tuttle, 
daughter,” interposed her father, dryly. 
|be Huldah Smith, yet, 
kins.”’ The little girl smiled at this, which was 
what her father had been waiting for. 

“Now, Chick,’ he said, 
brought the old trouble up anew?” 

“O, Tcan't tell. The gi 


} 





“It may | 
who knows? or Tomp-| 


at school all have | 


their beauty, and I believe she found her own re- 
ward in the faithful fulfilment of the duty which 
others neglected. 

“Can any scholar tell me the name of this 
faithful little girl?”’ 

Immediately there went up a great shout of 
“Huldah Tuttle.” 

All the little boys with glowing eyes and 
| hearty voices, and all the eager little girls testi- 
| fied with one accord. 

“And now,” added the teacher, ‘that the 
school-room must be closed through vacation, 
| ought we not to give the lovely plant to its klud 
| preserver?” and with one voice the plant was 





But blushing Huldah could not lift her face 


| Tuttle sounded rather fine to me to-day, Chick.’ 
ANNA Loy nxTON. 





“Never a recess so busy or so happy that she | 


“And all this time the child was unconscious | 


fulness and patience, but kept to the line of her | 


from her desk until all the kind people had | 
passed out; when her father, with the pot of | 
| bloom in one hand raised her face with the other | 
seriously, ‘“‘what| and whispered, roguishly, “Somehow Huldah | 6. 






















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
WORD VALUES. 


F.xampLe.—What word, ane aning lenient 1551? 
ainswer.— Mild. - 1000 
L= 50 
D= 500 
1551 


What tribe of Western Indians= 1600" 
What kind of weather=650" 
What tish=600 
What word, meaning asupplement to a will=752? 
What liquid=51? 
What adjective, meaning polite=157? 
What word, meaning empty=506" 
%. T. M. 
2. 
EASY CHARADE. 
Where the fire burns out, 
You look about 
And find my first—no treasure 5 
Then if to it 
You snugly fit 
A name of pretty measure, 
You have complete a ball-room belle, 
Never one yet was known so well, 
Nor ever gave such pleasure, 
3. 
TWELVE N 


FLAGS OF ATIONS. 


\ > 








Find the names of the countries. 
CHARL, 
4. 


WORDS REVERSED, 
. The name of a female, 
teversed, past tense of ail. 
2. ‘To exist, as usually understood, 
| Reversed, the opposite of good. 
The lowest timber in a ship you find, 
teversed, a plant of the onion kind. 
. Of the six mechanical powers the first 
Is a feast with loose jollity, reversed. 
5. May be made of steel or split from wood,’ 
Reversed, tells what is not true or good. 
A land of which the Bible doth tell, 
Reversed, means manner, or fashion as well, 
The fruits upon some trees that grow, 
Reversed, to make senseless by a blow. 
8 An artificial ulcer that farriers use, 
Reversed, short letters or billet-duwe. 
| M.C. W. B, 
5. 


| ILLUSTRATED DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


_ 


_ 


| 





J. OTIS, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Centre, plane, line, chord, area, are, cube, sine, 
sphere, tangent, angle, secant, sector, zone, axis, 
cone, lemma, point. 

2. Prelate, relate, elate, late, ate. 

H 4.C 








3. ~-CABIN 
RAT ALONE 
ARROW BONES 
HARPOON INERT 
SPOON NESTS 
POT 
N 
5. TABARDS 
ABARD 
BAR 


Pan-dora, 
7. Angler, perch, soles, globe-fish, drum-fish, bel- 
lows-fish, cat-fish, pipe-fish, saw-tish, swerd-fish, 
| moon-tish, 
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VARIETY IN 


Fish, flesh, fowl, vegetable,—and of this last, root, 
stem, leaf, bud, seed,—are all acceptable to the 
human stomach. Variety of food is a3 necessary as 
abundance, for the supply of the waste of the body. 
Says a writer: “For the staple articles of diet, bread 
and milk and meat, almost everybody seems to have 
an appetits, but there are others that one must learn 
to like, as tomatoes and okra, to which each reader 
will doubtless add a long list of other edibles. 

“Persons brought up inland look with horror and 
disgust on lobsters and other shell-fish, while those 
accustomed to sea food in variety wonder how the 
inland appetite can be satisfied with its narrow 
range of foods. To some oysters are a poison; in 
others strawberries produce the most distressing 
sickness; the same is true of cheese, and even of 
milk; yet these articles rank among the most nutri- 
tions and desirable articles of diet for the majority 
of people. 

“Travellers learn to eat everything and to enjoy 
everything; inso doing they are indeed wise; and 
people who stay at home are wise if they accustom 
themselves to a large and varied range of food, to 
eat everything, in fact, that is edible, everything 
which they have not good reason to consider unfit 
for admission to the human stomach.” 


FOOD. 





sstinssnlsaliipdeistini 
ONLY A BROKEN HOOP! 

It was a little thing, so worthless that it had been 
thrown in the street, yet it did a deed of violence 
and blood. It was buta broken iron hoop, Some 
one wished to get rid of it,—and so it rested quietly 
in a public street, where thousands of horses and | 
men and women pass, A New York paper tells the | 
rest of the story: 

| 





Mr. William McGuire, a wealthy builder of | 
Brooklyn, was riding ina light top buggy with his | 
son, behind a spirited horse. The front wheel of | 
the buggy panned over a broken hoop, which entan- 
gled itself in the spokes, leaving one end projecting 
from the wheel. 

As the wheel revolved, this projecting point, rag- | 
ged and sharp, struck the horse in the flank, and at | 
every revolution of the wheel repeated the blow. 
The horse bounded forward, and sped over the pave- | 
ment. 

As the iron inflicted its repeated stings, the horse ! 
plunged in a mad gallop. Mr. MeGuire, who had 
tried to check him, sudde nly grew pale and said to} 
his son, “Charlie, we're gone!” 

The wheels, catching ina car track, upset the car- 
rage in an instant. Mr. McGuire was thrown in a} 
eomplet e somersault, alighting on his head and | 
shoulders. His son, who clung to the rains, was 
thrown out on his hip. 

Mr. MeGuire’s skull was fractured, and his collar- | 
bone broken, He was carried home in an ambu- 
lance. Ife died. 

It was a thoughtless act,—the throwing of that 
hoop into a public street,—and the evils of this 
world result largely from the want of consideration. 


| in love with a young oflicer 


vowed on her death-bed that he would make peace 


|to have her grave near his wigwam, and his wish 


| Says the Burlington Hawkeye: 


; Off the railroad track, and the station-master shot at 


| Strike them with lightning. 
|} the woods and rolled around in the grass until it 


per’s Magazine tells this anecdote, which shows the 


whose account this great parade was being made, I 


strawberries, as I saw, with delicate appreciative- | 
ness, is exquisitely clean and manuerly, The pals 
of his hands and feet beautifully plump, soft, and | 
as black as jet. He has been eight mouths and a 
half in the possession of the expedition, has grown 
some six inches in that time, and is supposed to be 
between two and three ye: 


en a 
SPOTTED TAIL’S AFFECTION. 
Spotted Tail, the chief of the Sioux, who remains 
peacefully at home on his “Reservation,” is report- 
ed to have been influenced to this course by his re- 


She was the first born and best beloved. She fell 
at Fort Laramie, and 
died of a broken heart eight years ago. Her infin- 
ence over her father was so overmastering that he 


with the whites, since it was her wish, and would 
never again take up arms against them. When the 
treaty was made, he asked to have the coffin con- 
taining her remains brought into the council, in 
order that her spirit might witness the fulfilment of 
the vow. All these years the old chief has yearned 


has recently been gratified. The body was removed 
from Fort Laramie to Spotted Tail Agency, and 
placed in a box upon four posts, in accordance with 
the Indian eustom, The burial service of the Epis- 
copal church was read, a sermon in the Dakota lan- 
guage was preached by the chaplain, and the box 
was lowered into a grave in the cemetery near the 
Agency. 


_—.__—. 


PUNCHED THE WRONG RABBIT. 
It makes but little difference through which of 
the five senses reckless young-ters learn the old les- 
son,—that “the way of the transgressor is hard.” 


Three bold, bad boys of Burlington played truant 
from school last T uesday, nud stole a ride on a 
freight train to Sagetown, where they went hunting 
among the sand-hills. They chased a black and 
white creature, that they thought was a rabbit, into 
a hole under a rock, and took a stick to punch it out. 
They punehed it once, twice, thrice, and then when 
it came out to see if there was anything it could do 
for them, they wept, rubbed their noses, and at 
once started home, but the section men stoned them 


them with a gun, aud the telegraph operator tried to 
So they went off into 


was dark, and then walked home naked, because 
their clothes didn’t smell good. They are not natu- 
ralists, but they think they know now what kind of 
a rabbit it was they punched. 


nee 


HOW THEY MAKE PINS, 


The pin-machine approaches as near to the dex- 
terity of the human hand as any machine ever in- 
vented, It is about the size of a sewing-machine, 
and its working is thus described: 


A snappish, voracious ‘little dwarf of a machine 
pulls in the wire, bites it off by inches incessantly, 
one hundred and forty bites a minute, and just as it 
seizes each bite, a saucy little hi uunsmer, With a con- 
cave face, hits the end of the wire three taps and 
“upsets” it to a head, while he grips it in a counter- 
sunk hole between his teeth, and lays it sideways in 
#% groove, where levers and springs, playing like 
lightning, point the pins, and whence they are 
dropped into a box. The pins are then polished, 
and two very intelligent machines reject every 
crooked pin. Another automaton assorts half-a- 
dozen lengths, and a perfect genius of a machine 
hangs the pins by the heads, and transfers them to 
slips of paper, and by one movement sticks them all 
through two corrugated ridges in the paper, when 
the work is fiuished. 


exemeceremepeeneaneeen 
PROUD OF HIS FUNERAL. 

Our Irish friends are fond of paying their respects 
to the dead by a funeral procession of many car- 
riages. In many cases the custom entails an expense 
which the friends of the deceased can ill afford,and 
therefore the Roman Catholic clergy discountenance 
an unusual display of carriages ata funeral. ZZar- 


motive for observing the custom: 


Standing one day upon a street-corner in a West- 
ern city, my attention was attracted by a passing fu- 
neral procession, The deceased, judging from the 
long line of carriages, and the multitude of Irish 
| followi ing the hearse, must have been “a foine ould 
Irish gentleman ;” and having a curiosity to know on 


asked of an Ir ishman standing near, “Whois dead?” 
“Indade, sir,” he replied, “I dun know; but who- 
ever he be, he may well be proud of -his funeral.” 
—_——-* 
NEW BUILDINGS AND DISEASE. 
A medical journal of Philadelphia remarks: 














While the health of this city continues exception- 
ally good, it is to be hoped that no sense of false se- 
curity will be felt. The large number of new and 
partly new houses is an unusual source of danger. 
Lhe Italians have a proverb which says, “When you 
have built a new house, rent it to your enemy for | 


| the first year, to your friend for the second, and 


-— 
A LIVE GORILLA. 

The German African Expedition have brought to 
Liverpool a young living gorilla, which is to reside | 
at Berlin. A correspondent of the London Times | 
thus describes it: 


The animal is a young male,in the most perfect 
health and condition, and measures nearly three 
feet in height. Its beetling brows, flattened, spongy 
nose, black muzzle, simall ears, and thick fingers, 
eleft only to the second joint, distinguish it unmis- 
takably from the chimpanzee. I found the creature 
vomping and rolling in full Hberty aboht the private 
drawing-room, now looking out of the window with 
ali becoming gravity and sedateness as though inter- 
ested by the busy multitude without, then bounding 
vapidly along on knuckles and feet to examine and 
pake fun at some new-comer, 

f he becomes over-excited by the fun,a gentle 
box on the ear wonld bring him to order like a| 
ehild, like a child only to be on the romp again im- | 
mediately. He points with the index finger, clxps 
his hands, pouts out his tongue, feeds on a mixed | 
dict, decidedly prefers roast meats to boiled, eats 


then go into it yourself.” Yet hotel proprietors 
will make large additions to their houses, and as 
soon as the workmen have gone out put unsuspect- 
ing travellers into newly-plastered rooms. Dangers | 
of. typhoid fever, rheumatism, neuralgia, ete., are 
thus terribly enhanced. | 


“THE BEST CRAP.” 


That was a neat reply which a Scotch servant 
made: 


A baby was ont with the nurse, who walked it up 
and down the garden. 

“Ts it a laddie or a lassie?” said the gardener. 

*A laddie,” said the maid. 

“Weel,” says he, “1I’ glad o° that, for there’s ower 
mony women in the world.” 

“Hech, mon,” said the girl, “div ye no ken there's 
aye maist sawn o° the best crap ?”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 

: e aa 


Aw IRIsHMAN having been told that the price of 
bread had been lowered, exclaimed, “That is the 


first time I ever rejoiced at the fall of imy best 
friend!” 


REVOLVERS !! 


| 


AUG. 17, 1876, 





To HovsrEKErrers.—The attention of heads of families 
is invited to the superior quality of BuRNeETT’s FLAVoR- 
ING Extracts. They are highly concentrated, have all 
the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from which they 
are prepared and are less expensive. 


Tne GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLs we consider the 
very best for a family medicine. The Graefenberg Co., 56 
Read Street, N. Y., will send their valuable Almanac to 
any address. The medicines are sold by all druggists. 


Corticelli Sewlngs and Twist - 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Just put it to the test, 
For length and strength it equals all, 
And for isticity th’ best 
Enclose $1 15 in letter to i CLARK, Mt. Carmel 
Conn., and receive 1 doz. 100 as ee postage free. 





YOUTH AND ‘BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at pees ev inicio here. Com. 


LIVER AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
By R. V. Pierce, M. D., Author of “The People’s 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. 

A healthy liver secretes each day about two and a half 
pounds of bile, which contains a great amountof waste 
material taken from the blood. When the liver becomes 
torpid or congested, it fails to eliminate this vast amount 
of noxious substance, whi-h, therefore, remains to poison 
the blood, and be conveyed to every part of the system. 
What must be the condition of the blood when it is re- 
ceiving and retaining each day two and a half pounds of 
poison? Nature tries to work off this poison through 
other channels and organs—the kidneys, lungs, skin, etc., 
but these organs become overtaxed in performing this la- 
bor in addition to their natural functions, and cannot 
long withstand the pressure, but become variously dis- 
eased. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre of all vi- 
tality, is unduly stimulated by the unhealthy blood which 
passes to it from the heart, and it fails to perform its office 
healthily. Hence the symptoms of bile poisoning, which 
are dullness, headache, incapacity to keep the mind on 
any subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, sleepy or 
nervous feelings, gloomy forebodings and irritability of 
temper. The blood itself being diseased, as it forms the 
sweat upon the surface of the skin, it is so irritating and 
poisonous that it produces discolored brown spots, pim- 
ples, blotches and other eruptions, sores, boils, carbuncles 
and secrofulous tumors. The stomach, bowels and other 
organs, cannot escape becoming affected, sooner or later, 
and we have, as the result, costiveness, piles, dropsy, dys- 
pepsia, diarrhea. Other symptoms are common, as bit- 
ter or bad taste in mouth, internal heat, palpitation, teas- 
ing cough, unsteady appetite, choking sensation in throat, 
bloating of stomach, paia in sides or about shoulders or 
back, coldness of extremities, ete., etc. Only a few of the 
above symptoms are likely to be present in any case at 
onetime. The liver being the great depurating, or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system, set this great “*housekeeper 
of our health” at work, and the foul corruptions which 
gender in the blood, and rot out, as it were, the machinery 
of life, are gradually expelled from thesystem. For this 
purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with 
very small doses daily of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, is pre-eminently the articles needed. They cure 
every kind of humor from the worst scrofula to the com- 
mon pimple, blotch or eruption. Great eating ulcers 
Kindly heal under their mighty curative influence. Viru- 
lent blood poisons that lurk in the system are by them 
robbed of their terrors, and by their persevering and some- 
what protracted use the most tainted systems may be 
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completely renovated and built up anew. Enlarged 
glands, tumors and swellings, dwindle away and disap- 
pear under the influence of these great resolvents. 
YOU name on 50 tinted _ cards for 15 cents. 
dvess W. HM. Waitt, Medford, Mass. 
OREIGN STAMPS, 25 for 3c. stamp. Frank 
anuer, Agent, luz2 Delaware Street, Buff. «Ve 
[SEEGANT PHOTOGRAPHS free tor %e stamp’ 
4 GEO, W. FIsH & Co., P ortls ind, Me. 31—4dteow 
per day at home. Samples worth $1, 
$6 to | to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit sand 
$12 2. terms free. TRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
..2 ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
& A gee at success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., W est Meriden, Ct. 
Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by) mail in splendid 
——a a Agents’ terms ‘and samples for 
stamp. F. S. TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 22-tf 
50. VISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in splendid 
» Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. stamp. Agents 
wanted. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 
SEVEN SHOT N. 
REVOLVERS! | facsu's..2 $3.00 
or vdeo, BE. Fout Nicxer Prars. bar seeeten polled Mustrated 
Catal: ats. Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, Cutcaco, Ill. _ 
AC GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other 
stylish samples with each order. Agents wanted. 
Loston CaRD Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. f 
ILLUSTRATED Acquaintance Cards. 
COMI sia tg new. Try a dozen; only 10 cts. 
. STANDISH, Stoughton, Mass. 
HE soeron LEDGER has no continued or 
Sensational Stories. Eight large ——-* weekly. Sev- 
eral copies of different — x: for mp. 
33—1t . K. CURTIS, Boston, Mass. 
OOK! LOOK! 35 Visiting Cards, fine quality, no 
two alike. 


Sent on receipt of 25 cts. Agents w: anted. 
Union Printing Co., Warsaw, N. 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 ¢.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 ¢.; 50 


| Plaid, 30c. Other styles ‘at like rates. Megant Card Cases, 
| 10 and l5cts.each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Or FANCY CARDS, New ‘Styles, with name, 10 
a) cts; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
ets.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York. 


New Yankee 7 shot, Full 
Nickle Pleted Revolver. 
® Sent with 100 cartridges, for 
$3. or $250 withont. Agents Wanted. S. P. TAYLO 
63 Water Street, Boston. pee’ 


( CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
y your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
| no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transnarent, (each 
card contains ascene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 a ay 
E. B. Sovuruwortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31-26 


Samples | 10 cts. 











A Trio of Musical Gems. 
For Ten Cents. 


1. Footsteps at the Gate—Song ond Chorns, With 
Vianotorie accompaniment, by W. HE 
2. Kneeling at the Givutatt-ten: or - e 
by KARL KEDEN 
3. Elva Mar ch—: \ showy, brilliant and I pleasing little 
March ior Cavinet Organ or Pianoforte 
Nos. 1 and 2 of this ‘‘Trio” are certainly among the most 
beautiful Songs and Quartettes that were ever publ ished, 
and will delight every music: ah eae and heart. 
Remember we send three of the above, by 
mail, post-paid, for ten cents ! Neat, eight-page publi- 
cation, with tinted cover. ‘Lhe orders are coming in fast, 
and we know that everybody will get “value receiveg" 
many times over. 


(er Write your name and post-office plain. 
Also 
ALICE LE VRAI’S 
New “Society Story for the Times,” 


WHO’S YOUR SWEETHEART? 


Should be read by everybody. 16 pages large quarto, 
equal to 100-page book. 20 cents can’t be Spent better 
than in sending for“ Whbo’s Your Sweetheart” and “ihe 
Musical Trio,” to MERCANTILE PUBLISHING C0, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


GENERALS 


The splendid new card game. “The splendid new card game. EQUAL TO ANY TO ANY 
IN THE WORLD. Original in design— Superb in 
play. It will delight yonng and old, Sent by mil, post- 
paid, on receipt of 75 cents. T. F. OWENS, Publisher, 

B- 





Bedford, Ind. SASS 
NEW STYLE DIAMOND 1 VISITING | 

50 Assorted Cards sent tor 25 cts. Yon have never seen 

anything like them. 8S. J. Srear, Medfield, Mass. 21—I3tp 

ATLY Prisren on 


YourName®= 


to yourad.tress for 10 cents ardc‘amp. AC ( 

best yeu ever sav, consist: ngof Clove, Fan and bmn b r 
corting Cards nage of the Flowers and 0: 

Aven:s? out! it, Scents, CLINTON BROS. Clix SONY ILLE, or 


ITING CARDS! Best ever offered! All 
nei ! Send 25 cents and receive by return mail 40 
Cards with your name elegantly printed on them, beauti- 
ial samples, terms to agents, ete. Will send cirenlar alone 
for 8c stamp. No postal cards_answered. 1000 Agents 
wanted at ,onece. Greene & Co., Mar blehes head, Ma Ass, 


CAN’ T BE BEAT. 20 handsome Address 

« Cards, no two alike, 

your name on them all, for 10 ¢ nd stamp 

A large, spicy paper and list ot all styles with order, or 

paper end 10 samples, for 3-ct. stamp. G. Lb. Utumay & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 19—26teow 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4Ibs. 
Send Stamps for List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY WI°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1551 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND 


SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
il East NITED Street.......New York. 














Ds to travel and sell goods to 
fF No peddling. = 
TED hotel and traveling expens 
aid, Mositror Masvcractunine Co,, Cincinnati, Ob: 


NEW GAME! NEW GAME! 


Boys and Girls do you want Fun! Then send and 
et our new and elegant Centennial Game, the “Trip to 

hiladelphia!’’ Just out and suited to the tunes. 
Odd, funny and extremely entertaining. Played by any 
number. Children are in raptures over it,—old folks are 
delighted with it—and you will say it's splendid! 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. Agents wanted. 
This game is one that takes, and will sell tip-top. Ad- 
dress, Brown & Co., South Freeport, Me. 3 


ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT? 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue of Subscription 
Books, many of which find a ready sale even in these 
times. Some of our agents are clearing ten dollars Ll 
day. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 eee 4 
way, New York. 33-2 


KID HUNT’S MEAT oN 


THE CREAT 
ithe remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of 


NEY meEDI aly 
Kidneys, adder and Urina 








ine | 


4 er. 
E. Clarke, Prov idence, “RI. for illustrated pam 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it For son 
Male 
a Day made easy selling « our Novelties. 
§ 1 0) and Female Agents wanted. Send 50 = poh 
sample, or #1 for three, all different. N.B.— 


answered withont stamp enclosed. EasTERs NoveLT! 
Manvr’G CO., 245 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


MY AND NAVY. 
Yonng men wishing to become officers in either brane 
of the United States service furnished with no informa- 
tion and advice. Send 50 cts. for cuemee letter 
Address J.V.B 
Box TE5, Boston, 3iass_ 





33—1t 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action loc ks; orn 
ranted gennine twist barrels, and a good moat ‘ 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for Sm ving 
be sent C.0. D., with privilege to examine ete Ay eg 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar_to P. POWDLL 3g! 
Gun Dealers, 238 {ain Street, Cincinnati, O. s 


Boston. Nias. 
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